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THE : NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
SOME ORIENTAL CURIOSITIES. 


HE Japanese educational exhibit is so large and so extraor- 

dinary that, after having spent several days in examining it, I 
felt compelled to abandon the idea of attempting to describe it in 
a general way. For the time being I can only try to notice a few 
charming features of it which have not yet obtained the large at- 
tention they really deserve; but I am sure that I shall feel tempt- 
ed hereafter to return to the same subject. A week’s study is not 
too much for the 
visitor to devote 
to this depart- 
ment. 

Besides the ed- 
ucational text- 
books and period- 
icals referred to 
in a previous art- 
icle, there are 
some __ scientific 
volamgs on exhi- 
bition so beauti- 
fully illustrated in 
colors as to com- 
pare ~ favorably 
with the finest lith- 
ographic prints of 
such Parisian pub- 
lishers as Firmin- 
Didot. For exam- 
ple, there is a folio 
work issued by 
Maruya & Co., of 
Kio, Japan, en- 
titled, Figures and 
Descriptions of 
Plants in the Koi- 
shikawa Garden. 
The plates are 
marvellous for 
verisimilitude and 
vivacity of color. 
Half the text is 
Japanese, _ half 
English, and the 
English style 
pleases by its pol- 
ished simplicity 
and scientific pre- 
cision. Yet the 
translation into 
our tongue was 
made 'by a Japa- 
nese, Keisuke Ito. 

In a small com- 
partment near the 
book-table are ex- 
hibited the music- 
al instruments o 


A A 
the classical Japa- h Ty (] 
nese period, koto, 


hichiriki, wagoto, y 
biwa, samisen, Wy 
shakuhachi, kagu- 
rabuye; and in 
connection with 
these are shown 
Various treatises 
if the art of mu- 
sic, translated 
from the Japanese 
tongue. It seems 
that while the peo- 
ple of Nippon 
have adopted the 
best features of 
the European ed- 
ucational system 
regarding music, 
they have not al- 
lowed their own 
native art to be- 
come obsolete; 
and the ancient 
airs are still sung 
in the schools, just 
as the old and 
beautiful style of 
painting is taught 
concomitantly with 
modern drawing 
and water-colors. 
Nothing would in- 
terest some of our 
fine musical critics 
more than the re- 
port of Shuji [sawa on the result of the investigations concerning 
music which were undertaken by order of the Japanese Minis- 
ter of Education, Oki Takatou. His chapters on the relation be- 
tween Oriental and European music, on Gagaku and Zokugaku 
(classical and popular varieties of the art), on the tunings of the 
instrument samisen, called honchosi, niagari, sansagari, on the tun- 
ing also of the koto instrument, which tuning is called hiradioshi, 
and on the Japanese scale, are learned to a degree that would do 
credit to a German master-composer, but too technical to be treat- 
ed of in this little article. What will be more generally compre- 
hended and admired are his chapters on the similarity between 
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ancient Greek and present Japanese music, and on the history of 
the latter, subjects requiring immense research. It seems that the 
scale adopted for the Greek seven-stringed lyre corresponds ex- 
actly with one of the scales of Japanese popular music; and 
after illustrating the fact by excellent diagrams, the writer further 
observes: “There is no scale in the Japanese classical or popu- 
lar music which may not be found in Greek music.” Some of 
the practical experiments, he reports, are curious and novel in the 
extreme. During the investigation regarding ancient Greek music, 
Isawa was especially impressed by that famous “ Hymn to Apollo,” 
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which has survived two thousand years, and may be found by the 
reader in Chappell’s History of Music. This Hymn to Apollo, it 
appears, conforms precisely to what is known as the “Banshiki 
cho” in Japanese popular music ; and when it had been harmonized 
according to the principles of Japanese gagaku by Shiba, the court 
musician, and played on three wind and two stringed instruments, 
“nobody present could detect any difference between the ancient 
Greek and the present Japanese music.’ Shuji Isawa, who 
seems to have studied all branches of Oriental music very 
thoroughly, traces the origin of the Japanese art to Hindostan, 
and offers excellent reasons for his opinion that the ancient 
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music of the Occident might also have had an Indian gen. 
esis. 

I remember, when a boy, having been presented with an element- 

ary work upon natural philosophy, containing instructions how 
to construct an electrical machine out of old household rubbish. 
Whether the Japanese educational authorities ever investigated 
the merits of that identical book I am not prepared to say; but 
they have certainly improved upon the sort of instruction referred 
to, and this in a wonderfully ingenious manner. Those who teach 
the elements of physics in Japan are not allowed to excuse any 
imperfections in 
their courses of 
practical instrue- 
tions by the pov- 
erty of the district 
in which their pro- 
fessional duties 
are exercised. If 
the school is too 
poor to purchase 
fine instruments 
and experimental 
Ml apparatus, the 
Pommnereals \ i) f teachers are re- 
quired to manu- 
facture everything 
needed them- 
selves. How this 
may be accom- 
plished with infin- 
itesimal cost is ful- 
ly shown in the 
Japanese display 
of scientific ap- 
paratus made out 
of old champagne 
bottles, broken 
saws, silk rags, 
plates, old wooden 
boxes, old pots, 
paper bags, and 
bamboo pipes. 
.» The exhibition in- 
cludes an amazing 
variety of simple 
chemical appara- 
tus; and Ichizo 
Hattori informed 
me, with a de- 
lightful smile, that 
the actual cost of 
the whole was less 
than twelve dol- 
lars in American 
money. But the 
ability of the Jap- 
anese to manufac- 
ture scientific in- 
struments of irre- 
proachable perfec- 
tion and great 
complexity is ful- 
ly shown by an 
exhibit of costly 
apparatus used 
in high - school 
instruction. 

Next in interest 
to the chemical 
and physical appa- 
ratus, I think, are 
the scientific toys 
used in the Kin- 
dergarten schools 
of Japan. The 
principle of grav- 
ity is well eluci- 
dated by a funny 
manikin that tum- 
bles head over 
heels upon the 
least disturbance 
of its equilibrium ; 
the principle of 
leverage is exem- 
plified by figures 
of animals which 
perform various 
actions according 
to the way in 
which a limb or a 
tail is pulled. But 











STREET AND HOUSE TOILETTES.—[For Descrrrtioxs see SvrrieMent. } I saw something 


much more ingen- 
ious than any of 
these—a set of 
wooden models, 
admirably contrived, by which the youngest child can obtain some 
rudimentary notions of simple geometry and of cubic measure. 
The block is square to begin with, but has been sawed into a num- 
ber of cubic angles, held together by cotton hinges, and the square 
can be transformed into a pyramid, a parallelogram, a hexagon, a 
quadrangle, a rhomb, or a rhomboid by the simplest manipulation. 

I can not find time now to speak of the drawings, nor of the 
various kinds of exquisite embroidery and needle-work, respectively 
styled Sashinui, Tsu-dzwnori, Takayoshi relief, Hameawase, Nui- 
wase, and Sashimono. But how lovely are the Japanese female 
dresses on exhibition! You can see a specimen of the beautiful 
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girdle or belt brown beauties wear in Nippon— 
sixteen inches wide—arabesques of flowers and 
tendrils in gold and black on a ground-work of 
emerald green silk, and figured robes of fairy col- 
ors made from the cocoon floss of the Yama-Mai, 
and cloud white garments of the same beautiful 
material, downy to the touch as the breast of a 
dove, and daintily weighted at the hem with cot- 
ton padding to keep the graceful folds in straight 
lines while worn (shiromuku aidagi). 
Larcapio Hearn. 
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bers of these periodicals for three years only. 
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A LITTLE SHIRT OF NESSUS. 

T has become lately a question among 
| doctors and nurses whether or not tle 
present generation is altogether right in 
the matter of the dress of infants, not in 
the oblation to vanity of loaded ornament 
and long petticoats, nor in the strong-mind- 
ed insistence on high necks and long sleeves, 
nor yet in the blessed use of the safety-pin, 
invention of which all loyal Britons accred- 
it to Queen Vicrorta, but in a point of pos- 
sibly much more consequence than any—the 
use of the little knit woollen shirt, which 
many mothers are now beginning to discard 
as a mischievous and painful instrument of 
torture, and if retaining it at all, doing so 
over an under-garment of linen cambric, or 
other soft and fine cotton material in the 
case of those that can not afford the more 
expensive fabric. 

When the knit woollen shirt first made 
its appearance, gayly decked with its narrow 
colored ribbons, or pearly pure in its white 
satin ones, and presenting such a pretty 
piece of property as it did in the baby’s 
drawer and toilette basket, it was hailed 
with acelaim, and almost instantly adopted, 
with benedictions on the one who first had 
the happy thought of wrapping the child 
in warm white wools; and it was felt that 
a generation of babies was now to be had 
who would never feel the weather, and for 
whom the croup and such local troubles 
as result from catching cold would be un- 
known things. Few if any, judging by the 
immediate and general acceptance of the 
article, seem to have thought of the lia- 
bility of the exquisitely tender and seunsi- 
tive skin of the new-born to irritation from 
the fibres of the wool, which, however deli- 
cate as wool, are wiry and stiff when in di- 
rect contact with the baby’s skin, new to 
every impression, and full of nerves that 
have not yet been in the very least inured 
or hardened to the tonch. If there were 
any to whom this possibility occurred, they 
reasoned that the ensuing irritation would 
be a healthy thing, afford a subtle sort of 
exercise, and keep the blood circulating, 
with other notions of the sort—flagrant in- 
stances of doing evil that good may come, 
according to the views of the party hostile 
to the little shirt. 

Apparently the babies have thought and 
felt differently. Some of them, indeed, have 
been quite as comfortable, to all appearance, 
iu their woollen shirts as they would have 





been in anything else, or, if not, their mo- 
thers did not know it; but others have told 
their own story to those that know their 
language. They have had only broken naps, 
instead of sound long old-fashioned ones of 
three or four hours; they have been restless 
by night till mothers were worn out with 
them; they have had eruptions on the skin, 
evidently very distressing to them; in the 
depth of winter they have suffered from dis- 
turbances that belong only to hot weather, 
and that are plainly brought about by nerv- 
ous irritation, the bowels replying to the 
excitement of the brain, as they are well 
known to do; and the teething has been a 
serious affair, even when they are the chil- 
dren of families where teething was always 
a light matter, in comparison, before the 
reign of the knit woollen shirt. All of these 
circumstances, taken in connection with the 
fact that with the disuse of the article they 
are apt to disappear, incline us to look at 
the woollen shirt as a cause of nervous ex- 
citement, unrest, and distress. 

The power of the little article to produce 
this distress is apparently very much aggra- 
vated by the way it is made, with elastic 
ribs or seams which cause it to spring close 
to the shape, and give it, in its very snug- 
ness, that snugness so much admired, every 
chance to work its vexatious. A few mo- 
thers and physicians have communicated to 
the public their ideas on this subject; and 
they claim that this very snugness interferes 
with the vascular circulation, and that the 
irritation about the body where it is worn 
draws the blood away from the extremities, 
and thus not only injures the child in that 
way, but, on the other hand, overheats the 
vital organs about which it clings. The 
child itself, as plainly as possible to its ut- 
ter want of strength and knowledge, shows 
what it suffers, for it moves its shoulders all 
it can, insensibly works itself up out of its 
blankets in the blind effort to get out of the 
power of its tormentor, and when placed 
erect bends its head in a way which indi- 
eates that nervous trouble oppresses the 
brain. Moreover, the child exhibits a fond- 
ness for being laid upon its back rather than 
on its side, its little weight probably hin- 
dering the scratching of the wool in some 
measure, and leaving it at less liberty to 
exercise its free tickling powers, but by that 
means heating the back of the head too 
much and too constantly, and so again in- 
juring the brain. 

It is bad enongh that these children 
should be uncomfortable, but that in the 
first four or five months of their lives brain 
troubles should be brought about by their 
nervous sufferings which may affect their 
whole existence seems a very refinement of 
cruelty ; and the thing is all the more cruel 
in its reaction, through its being done by 
those who love them best, and so being in 
all verity a cruelty to parent as well as to 
child. 

When we look at the wool of these small 
garments under a microscope, and see the in- 
numerable hooks and fangs and stilettoes of 
its tiny fibres, that seemed so delicate before, 
and then think of the velvety softness of a 
baby’s skin, of its acute tenderness, and 
bring the two together in our minds, we 
shall ourselves shrink and shudder, and fail 
to be surprised at any havoc the pretty lit- 
tle garment may make, while it assumes to 
our view the power, if not the proportions, 
of a real shirt of Nessus. It may be soft 
and smooth enough to our fingers and flesh, 
whose. points of touch have been rendered 
hard and strong, not to say tough, by the 
passage of years; but when we think of it 
on the baby it will seem as though a hair 
shirt would be nothing to it, and that if we 
ran through red-hot ploughshares the act 
might hurt us a trifle more keenly, but not 
with such unescapable sting as that with 
which this knit woollen shirt of ours hurts 
the baby, nor do us the same real harm. by 
any means. 

The soft cotton or linen shirt, fine and 
sheer as possible to the purse of the mother, 
is, after all, in view of these facts, the best 
for wear close to the skin, skin almost if not 
quite as sensitive as that first forming over 
a wound or sore. Outside of that let the 
woollen substance come, but nowhere touch- 
ing the skin, where it will answer all the 
proper purposes of warmth and health, pre- 
vent the cold of perspiration.“ striking in,” 
without producing the discomfort that it 
knows how to occasion worn otherwise. 
The power of woollen to absorb perspira- 
tion has been mentioned in favor of the 
woollen shirt, but it can do quite as much 
good by keeping the cambric under-garment 
from chill by excluding the air from that, 
as it would do if worn next the skin itself, 
and meanwhile a baby very well cared for 
will not have so much perspiration to ab- 
sorb as to render it a matter of sufficient 
importance to balance the irritating effects 
of which we have spoken. 

Whether, however, the baby is kept in 
this Nessus. garment or not by day, one 
would imagine it could be dismissed at 





night, and some other less distressing gar- 
ment substituted, which will not make the 
skin fecl as if ants and emmets were walk- 
ing over it. At any rate, the little victim 
to it should have a good thorough rubbing 
with the palm of the hand, on being undress- 
ed for the night; every nurse and mother 
has seen the enjoyment with which the 
child stretches itself when in this condition 
lying across the lap, as it seems endeavor- 
ing to make the very most of its freedom, so 
that it fairly appears to grow in these mo- 
ments of ease and relaxation and pleasure. 
It takes more concern for the child’s good 
than abandonment to selfish love of it for 
those in charge to put it into its hair-cloth 
again; and if they could only be brought 
to try the experiment of inclosing it in a 
loose comfortable long night dress, not of 
woollen material, and sufficiently protected 
outside that by sacques and blankets in 
addition, snch prolonged, deep, sweet sleep 
would be sure to take the place of the rest- 
less fits and starts of sleep hitherto known, 
that every such trial would make a fresh 
convert to the idea that possibly the wool- 
len shirt next the skin is an invention of 
theenemy. ‘Perpetual itching without the 
privilege of scratching,” was some witty 
wretch’s idea of a torment to which, let us 
hope, none of us shall be called; but that 
is what it is extremely doubtful if the knit 
woollen shirt does not give the baby; and 
there are none of us who would not recoil 
from allowing a dumb brute to endure such 
sensations—let alone the dearest thing we 
have on earth—if we knew it and could 
help it. 

Even if all this is only conjecture on the 
part of the mothers and physicians who 
have been agitated by it, it is worthy of in- 
vestigation for its chance of possibility and 
fact. Many a first child dies from its young 
mother’s want of experience, for all her love 
and self-devotion and willingness to die for 
it, if that could be, and although nothing 
that would enhance the comfort of the help- 
less little being, unable to make other ex- 
pression of discomfort than its feeble ery, 
would be neglected by her if she knew of it. 
It is well, then, for her to look into the matter, 
take her own observations and consult her 
own physician, and if the woollen shirt is a 
tyrant that has been creating nervous and 
brain, skin and bowel disease, otherwise not 
to be accounted for, it is well to be aware 
ot the fact. And if, peradventure to the 
contrary, it has been a beneficial means of 
warmth and exercise to the vessels of the 
skin and to the general system, it is best to 
be absolutely sure of that,so that we may 
have reason on our side when we laugh at 
those that rebel against it. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


ORIGINAL WORK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
FOR WOMEN. 


LETTER has just reached the present writer, 

from the professor of history in a woman’s 
college, asking for suggestions as to the best 
themes for her pupils to take up by way of spe- 
cial inquiries and essays. The question is time- 
ly, inasmuch as the old technical method is now 
passing away from our best universities. Stu- 
dents no longer commit to memory charts and 
tables of history, but are set at work, after the 
German way, in making a thorough study of some 
particular subject. At Harvard College, for in- 
stance, every year sees the young men setting out 
on some special investigation of their own; and 
though the results may sometimes be crude, the 
training is invaluable; and even the work itself 
may be the basis of something to be amplified 
and built higher at a future day. The late series 
of pamphlets issued at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore, and those planned by the 
American Historical Society, are illustrations of 
the method I mean. Is there any special way in 
which this can be adapted to women’s colleges, 
or to women in mixed colleges? It seems to me 
that there is. 

My correspondent’s suggestion is that local 
history will afford an especially good sphere for 
original work by women, and this may be, to some 
extent, true. Certainly some of the best town 
histories have been written by them. But there 
is a department which greatly needs filling, and 
where the peculiar gifts and habits of women 
may be turned to especial account, when com- 
bined with the needed exactness of training. 
That department relates to social history and 
manners, 

It needs only to tarn over our books of Amer- 
ican history to see how essentially masculine they 
are in treatment; they give us speeches, negotia- 
tions, treaties, battles; and latterly they give in- 
ventions and steps in industrial progress. But the 
home life of the people—that which moulds bey 
and girl alike, and makes the difference between 
barbarism and civilization (emollit mores, nec sinit 
esse feros)—this is still left out. The New York 
Nation has lately pointed out, while praising 
the recent series of “American Statesmen,” 
that it costs us an effort, in reading some of the 
volumes, to make sure whether the hero had a 
wife and children, so little prominence is given to 
the side of private life. For want of this, we 
have really no vivid impression of our own great- 
grandfathers. We know, perhaps, that they 
fought in the Revolution, and if so, can almost 
track their bleeding footsteps through the Jersey 





snows, so thoroughly has that part of history 
been worked out. But to learn also that they 
wore tie-wigs and cocked hats and knee-breeches 
—this is a discovery that commonly comes upon 
us with amazement in middle life, so entirely is 
that aspect of their existence omitted from our 
instruction. Yet it is really as essential to any 
vivid conception of them as is the other side. 

If, therefore, the object is original investiga- 
tion, I would not set young women to discussing 
once more the treason of Arnold or the Boston 
Tea Party, but I would have them take up such 
questions as the following: The influence of Pu- 
ritanism on social life; the effect of the Amer- 
ican Revolution on the same; the bearing of 
slavery in the Northern colonies upon the same, 
its influence on the Southern colonies having been 
more conspicuous and therefore more amply dis- 
cussed. I would give as subjects for theses: 
“Was there an aristocracy in New England be- 
fore the Revolution; and if so, what became of it ?” 
“ American society as seen by French observers 
after the Revolution ;” “ A Presidential reception 
under Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, and John 
Quincy Adams.” Probably no question treated 
in the Johns Hopkins pamphlets would really 
bring out more valuable collateral information 
than a theme like the following, “The first and 
the last of the red cloaks.” This refers, of 
course, to those garments which were worn for 
many years by the colonial gentry, as by the 
same class of men in England, and which are ¢till 
preserved as curiosities in a few old families, 
We know that they would not have been worn 
by the Puritans; we know, on the other hand, 
through the memoirs of Mrs. Josiah Quiney, that 
Boston gentlemen very commonly wore them on 
state occasions as lately as 1795 — just as we 
know that thirty years before, John Adams saw 
the royal judges at Boston in scarlet robes of 
office with full-bottomed wigs. To know how 
those showy cloaks came into use and why they 
disappeared would fill a greater gap in our know- 
ledge of American history than to know the pre- 
cise number of killed and wounded in any five 
battles of the Revolution. Again, how interest- 
ing it would be to compare tthe society of New 
York and of Philadelphia in the days (1790-1) 
when the latter was the temporary seat of gov- 
ernment, and the lively Rebecca Franks, after- 
ward Lady Johnston, declared that the Philadel- 
phia ladies had “ more cleverness in the turn of 
an eye than those of New York in their whole 
composition”! Yet who so likely as a woman to 
give us a really fresh and exhaustive study of any 
of these matters ? 

Such a study, if thorough, would involve much 
research through the mass of unprinted documents 
in our State-houses and of letters in our historic- 
al collections. But printed materials are begin- 
ning to accumulate. Dr. Palfrey in his History 
of New England, Mr. Lodge in his English Colo- 
nies in America, and Mr. McMaster in his History 
of the People of the United States, have made a 
beginning. Mr. H. E. Scudder in his Men and 
Manners in America a Hundred Years ago (“Sans 
Souci Series”) has collected many striking pas- 
sages. The diaries of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams contain a good deal incidental- 
ly; and there is capital material in the letters 
of the Hon. E. H. Mills, who was in the United 
States Senate about 1822 (Proceedings of Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Vol. xix.). Griswold’s 
Republican Court is devoted to this very subject, 
but is not always trustworthy. Tuckerman’s 
America and her Commentators has many valua- 
ble social criticisms by keen foreign observers. 
Best of all are such details as those contained 
in the “ Recollections” of Samuel Breck, of Mrs. 
Josiah Quincy, and of the late Josiah Quincy, her 
son. But the main thing is, after all, simply to 
direct attention toward this theme, which so rich- 
ly merits study—the social history of the Amer- 
ican people. As women are confessedly the 
best chroniclers of this in private correspond- 
ence, so they will be its best students when they 
consent, as Angela says in Patience about falling 
in love, to “ give their whole minds to it.” 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 


WHAT CAN BE SEEN AND BOUGHT THERE 
—INFORMATION FOR WOMEN. 


WOMAN’S view of any place is always dif- 

ferent from that of a man; therefore I 
may as well acknowledge my sex, and say that I 
am a woman writing for women, and not for the 
gun and rod handlers of creation, who picture 
Florida as a great hunting ground with no restric- 
tions, and Jacksonville—or Jax, as they are wont 
to call it—as a point to which they can have their 
mail and extra baggage ordered. 

As a general thing, women begin to be inter- 
ested in any journey from the moment it is sug- 
gested to them, especially if it is southward, and 
they have never taken the trip. Immediately 
their thoughts are of orange blossoms, yellow jas- 
mine, sunshine, and delightful colored people, 
while the idea of a brick house, or anything to 
eat beyond hog and hominy or fried chicken, nev- 
er occurs to them, and it is a delightful surprise 
to find that not only delicacies, but extravagan- 
cies, or what would be thought so in the North 
during the winter, are to be found upon almost 
all the Jacksonville hotel tables. 

As Jacksonville is the largest and most impor- 
tant city in Florida, and the point at which near- 
ly all the railroad and steamboat lines deposit 
their Northern travellers, we think it is but fair 
to give it more than the half-day glimpse which 
so many sixteen-day tourists do in their eager de- 
sire to see the St. John’s, St. Augustine, the Ock- 
lawaha, and other places which they have been 
told to “ be sure and visit.” “ Don’t stay in Jack- 
sonville”, will be said a dozen times, and thus the , 
stranger arrives in Florida with the impression 
that he must get out of the city as quickly as 
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possible, if he would see anything or enjoy his 
Florida trip ; and while it is not a perfect city, it 
is an interesting and in some ways a beautiful 
one. Many of its characteristics are strictly 
Northern, for it boasts of a good water system, a 
fire department, is lighted by gas and electricity, 
and howling hack drivers and persevering hotel 
runners will greet you at every depot or steam- 
boat landing, while the little one-horse (or mule) 
street cars which traverse the principal streets 
are a great convenience. 

Leaving New York in a snow-storm, and arriv- 
ing at Jacksonville on a pleasant day, is very de- 
lightful, but as it is possible that during the 
months of January, February, and even March 
you will find it cold, it is well to be prepared as 
to clothing, and not to feel disappointed, for the 
next day may call for no wraps and a very light 
dress. 

If you are a wise woman, you will not shut 
yourself up in the hotel parlor, but go out, even 
if you have to go alone. There is no danger of 
getting lost or of not being politely and courteous- 
ly treated everywhere. Bay Street, the principal 
business and show street, is easily reached from 
all the hotels; it runs east and west, or parallel 
and next to the river. Then come Forsyth, Ad- 
ams, Monroe, Duval, and so on, Ocean Street 
divides the city east and west. Next to Ocean, 
east, the principal streets are Newnan, Market, 
Liberty, and Washington; while west of it are 
Pine, Laura, Hogan, Jula, and Clay. But Bay 
Street is the only one that will claim the undi- 
vided attention of a stranger, for here the alliga- 
tor, oranges, grape fruit or shaddock, palmetto 
hats and fans, painted shells, photographs, and 
that ever-funny colored population, are always to 
be found. The post-office is also on Bay Street ; 
back of it the ferry for the St. Augustine Rail- 
road is taken, and above which and back of Bay 
is the city market, where nearly any time fresh 
tomatoes, peas, strawberries, pine -apples, and 
things only spoken of in a whisper during the 
winter months in the North are to be had for a 
trifle. 

The north side of Bay Street is the shopping 
and white folks’ side. The curiosity and fruit 
stores are of course the attraction. In the for- 
mer every conceivable thing that can be made 
from an alligator’s tooth is to be bought, pins, 
both scarf and breast pins, ear-rings, bracelets, 
bangles, smelling-bottles, cuff and collar buttons, 
watch charms, flower-holders for the bodice, fin- 
ger rings, riding-whip, cane, and parasol orna- 
ments, feather fans and bonnets, sea-bean charms 
and bangles, and that very pretty but useless 
shell jewelry, are among the many things that 
will tempt your purse, Ali articles made from 
the skin of the alligator are best bought in the 
North, but a stuffed “baby ’gator” will prove an 
addition to one’s bric-a-brac, while a live one will 
be a very odd and interesting pet. 

The Care of Baby Alligators.—The universal 
impression that they live upon air, or only eat 
once in six months, is untrue; they eat, and eat 
heartily, but they must be fed while in the water, 
It is best to keep them in a tub of water, putting 
a box in it, which they can both hide in and climb 
on to. The meat should be cut very fine, and 
fed to them on the end of a small stick. A little 
perseverance on your part will soon be rewarded 
by their eager desire to eat all they can get, but 
it is best to feed them at a regular time; once a 
day is sufficient, and as night is the natural time 
for them to feed when at home, it is well to hu- 
mor their taste in this respect. 

A New Pet.—Another Florida curiosity that 
has become fashionable this year is the little 
chameleon ; they also are supposed to live upon 
air, but the fact is that thev will eat all the flies, 


spiders, and bugs that come in their way, are very | 


fond of sugar, and will drink quantities of water, 
They ave prettier than the alligator, are very easi- 
ly tamed, and show a good deal of affection. The 
male has a beautiful pink pouch under his throat, 
but is no more brilliant in color than his mate, 
for both put on the most lovely browns, grays, 
and greens; the last seems to be their choice 
when happy. If they are kept in a cage, plenty 
of water, sugar, and dive flies should be given them; 
they will not eat dead food. The patent fly- 
catcher will always supply enough ; if not in your 
own house, then they can be obtained from the 
dairy or grocery. One store in Jacksonville de- 
votes the whole side of a room in rather a curious 
way to these little creatures. One end of a thread 
is tied about its body, not tight enough to hurt, 
and the other end is fastened to a tack in the 
wall, so that he can run up and down, and catch 
any stray fly that comes within his reach. We 
have been told lately that several large florists in 
the North have introduced them into their green- 
houses, hoping that they will destroy the insect 
life, and we can imagine how beautiful and use- 
ful they would be in a conservatory. When kept 
in a cage, which should be made of fine wire net- 
ting, a bit of moss or cotton can be put in one 
corner for them to sleep in, and if you will watch, 
you will see that they retire every night at sun- 
down. The cat must be kept away from them, 
“fur cats, dey loves ‘leons,” as colored Joe in- 
formed us, after which we watched and saw the 
cats hunting them. 

Shells.—The painted shells are another temp- 
tation, for the fine Florida scenery is beautifully 
pictured on them; but they are expensive ; and if 
you are anything of an artist, you can make 
sketches for yourself, or buy photographs from 
which to paint, at very much less than what is 
asked, for the shells can be procured in a very 
pleasant and easy way. Keep watch for the ar- 
rival of a Nassau schooner; they always bring a 
cargo of beautiful shells, and the skipper will 
gladly let you go aboard and pick for yourself 
from the great pink and white heap as many as 
you wish for from five cents to fifteen cents 
apiece; it will cost ten cents apiece to have them 
polished and prepared for the brush, and for less 
than a dollar, barring your own trouble, you will 














have a lovely toy which would have cost be- 
tween $3 50 and $10. The schooners always 
come up to the city wharves, and are generally 
just back of the post-office or near the market, 
and are easily found. 

Oranges are, of course, no curiosity except in 
clusters on the branch, but the shaddock, sapo- 
dilla, guava, and little comquat orange, which is 
the size of a plum, are to the majority of North- 
erners curiosities. The guava is the rarest of 
these, for it grows so far south and bears trans- 
portation so badly that it is seldom found in a 
perfect state in the Jacksonville market soon 
enough for Northerners to see or enjoy. 

Beyond Bay Street, Jacksonville is no longer a 
curiosity except for its magnificent shade trees, 
and the abundance of what at first are sure to be 
taken for sweet orange trees laden with fruit ; ev- 
ery one is tempted to reach up and pull an orange, 
thinking to himself, “‘ What generous people they 
are here!” until he has tasted of the fruit. 

The largest taxidermist’s is also worth a visit, 
even if you have time for no other place. 

The photograph gallery is worth a visit also; 
good stereoscopic views of almost every part of 
the State can be had for a very reasonable price. 

The colored school is worth a visit, and the 
editorial rooms of the morning and evening pa- 
pers. In fact, two or three days can be very 
easily spent and enjoyably spent in sight-sceing 
in Jacksonville, while as a point from which to 
take short trips to St. Augustine, Green Cove, 
Magnolia, Mandarin, or Arlington it is very con- 
venient, for any of these places may be visited in 
a day, going and coming either by rail or boat. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING WOOLLENS. 


fait sx wools, serges, canvas cloths, and mo- 
hairs are general terms for the various wool 
stuffs used for spring dresses. The tufted wools 
have the appearance of being very heavy, but are 
really of the light weight necessary for warm wea- 
ther, as they are very sleazily woven, the bulk of 
the wool being laid in rough and fuzzy cross-bars 
or stripes similar to those goods familiarly known 
as bourette, while others with still deeper fleece 
are called Astrakhan canvas because of their re- 
semblance to that fur. The canvas cloths have 
sometimes square meshes precisely like the can- 
vas used for embroidery, and are then called éta- 
mine, while others are merely sheer, like scrim, 
or like batiste. There are silk, wool, and linen 
canvas cloths, and all these are made in a single 
color for the whole or for only a part of the dress, 
while many are accompanied by striped fabries 
in which velvet or satin, silk or moiré stripes al- 
ternate with those of the canvas. These canvas 
stuffs are the novelties of the season, but it is 
not probable that they will take the place of the 
smoother woollens known as mousseline de laine, 
nuns’ veiling, albatross, etc. However, to make 
the latter remain popular, new features are intro- 
duced, such as a silk warp, which, being added to 
the sheer fine wool of nuns’ veiling, gives an ex- 
quisitely soft fabric, while on the slightly heavier 
wools are printed or embroidered figures in con- 
trasting colors, and still others are made of two 
widely different changing colors. What is called 
sweet-pea color, showing first red and then blue, 
is in favor for young ladies’ dresses either of wool 
or of silk, while brown with blue, or gold with 
black, is shown for those who are older. 

The serges, Cheviots, and bison cloths sold in 
sheer qualities for about $1 a yard in double 
widths are the popular fabrics for dresses for 
general wear; for the street they are chosen in 
quiet dark brown, dim blue, and beige shades, 
while for the house the preference is given to 
white, cream, or fawn-colored serges, and tailors 
are also making them in rose pink and pale blue 
shades. White braid interwoven with gilt or sil- 
ver, and white wool lace, are the trimmings for 
such dresses. In most shops there are pattern 
dresses, in boxes, made of serge or veiling that 
has several yards of bordered stripes for trim- 
ming, or else it is accompanied by wool lace to 
be put on plainly or in flounces, or to represent a 
full skirt by being a single deep flounce. The 
mohairs and alpacas that English tailors and 
fashionable modistes import in fawn, beige, pearl 
gray, and écru shades have appeared in the large 
dry-goods stores, where they are also shown in 
white grounds with black, red, brown, or blue 
diamond-shaped figures, or with stripes. The col- 
ored mohairs are meant for travelling and walk- 
ing dresses to take the place of cloth tailor suits, 
but last spring, when they were especially novel, 
fashionable young women wore them to afternoon 
receptions, and used them for visiting dresses, 


SPRING SILKS. 


The changeable surahs combined with velvet- 
figured surah are the fashionable silks for spring 
and summer. The basque and lower skirt are 
figured, and the draperies are of the changeable 
surah without figures. There are also many of 
the taffeta silks that are changeable, and in- 
stead of velvet figures these have tiny specks or 
larger dots brocaded all over them. Again, there 
are narrow stripes or bars of velvet in Roman 
colors on gros grains of light quality that are to be 
used as lower skirts made quite plain without 
pleats. 


NEW ITEMS OF DRESSMAKING. 


Pointed waists both in front and back rival 
regular basques on imported dresses, especially 
those of silk, lace, or Sicilienne. The point of 
the back is sharper than that in front, but not so 
long, and sometimes the short sides and back are 
finished by a-knife-pleated frill of silk which is 
about four inches deep in the middle of the back, 
bnt slopes away to only half an inch under the 
arms. Sometimes this frill-is caught up in a 
shell-like jabot in the middle of the back to give 
it a more bouffant effect. The folded surplice 





waists are also seen on lace, surah, and wool 
dresses alike. These usually have three or four 
pleats in the shoulder seams, and cross in various 
ways in front, sometimes extending to a point at 
the waist line, in others below this, and still oth- 
ers reach only to the chest; a plastron of plain 
velvet or of lace fills in the pointed space below 
the throat. The stiff high military collar is on 
almost all dresses, and is usually of velvet, no mat- 
ter whether the dress itself be cotton, silk, or 
wool. This collar is stiffly lined with buckram, 
has square or sloped corners instead of curves, 
and may be edged with braid set in as a piping, 
or it may be covered entirely with braid in rows, 
or with lace. The double-breasted fronts and va- 
rious kinds of vests have been described in for- 
mer papers ; to these may be added the genuine 
Breton vest with clusters of buttons set in groups 
of five or six each side of the top and bottom of 
the vest. 


COAT SLEEVES, 


Coat sleeves still prevail, and are cut to con- 
form more closely to the arm at the top than they 
were last season; indeed, there is scarcely any 
fullness where they are sewed in the armhole. 
If the high effect is desired, instead of giving it 
by inside padding, it is now made by a cap out- 
side the sleeve consisting of three or four bias 
folds of the material passed under the arm and 
lapping in a curve on top. The cuffs are exceed- 
ingly simple, and nothing detracts more from 
style than a bunchy trimming about the wrists. 
Some of the prettiest cuffs are made by cutting 
the sleeve an inch and a half too long, then rip- 
ping the inside seam, turning the extra length 
backward, and facing it with velvet; this gives a 
pretty revers, which can be made very dressy by 
gathering lace inside. The new way of putting 
lace in sleeves is to have two frills, each contain- 
ing seven-eighths of a yard of lace not quite three 
inches deep ; these are gathered to lap, the upper 
frill nearly covering the lower, and most of the 
fullness being massed at the outside seam of the 
sleeve. A small tightly strapped bow of ribbon 
is set on the inside seam at the wrist of some 
sleeves ; turned-back cuffs are preferred, but there 
are also simple bands of bias velvet three inches 
wide set inside the sleeves at the wrist, and com- 
ing out like under-slee\es; these are to match 
military collars. When lace frills are not used, 
folds of silk muslin in thiee layers, or of canvas 
in one or two layers, quite plain or wrought with 
gilt, are put in the sleeves and collars of dresses. 


NEW DRAPERIES, POLONAISES, ETC. 


Long pleated draperies, quite straight or in 
curves that drop from the belt down and return, 
are in great favor for all kinds of materials. 
Readers of the Bazar will find two illustrations 
in No. 11, Vol. XVIIL, that will give them cor- 
rect ideas about new draperies, as these two cos- 
tumes are repeated in almost every large impor- 
tation of French dresses; the first is the bison- 
serge dress on page 180, which shows the new 
way of extending pleated skirts to form their 
own drapery in the back; this model also gives 
the stylish arrangement of sash ribbons, and 
shows the narrow vest fronts. The second dress 
is the graceful polonaise of ottoman silk shown 
on pages 180 and 181 of the same paper. This 
design is being made in Siciliennes and in cash- 
mere over skirts covered with a single deep fall 
of wool lace, or with several narrow flounces ei- 
ther of lace or of Sicilienne. The striped wool 
velvets and the Roman velvet stripes on Sicil- 
ienne are used for plain skirts finished in the 
way shown in the illustration. Black cashmere 
or Henrietta cloth, either quite plain or wrought 
all over with silk, is used for similar polonaises 
made up over a skirt of watered silk that may 
be quite plain, or else have one or two gathered 
flounces that are scalloped on the lower edge. 

A large cushion or pad bustle is again found 
in French dresses, and below this is one, two, or 
three steels that are put across the back breadths 
to extend them in the way illustrated in a late 
number of the Bazar. 


PARASOLS, 


New parasols for coaching and for the street 
are in the flat Japanese or mandarin shape, with 
twenty-four ribs, and are mounted to show all the 
gilded frame inside. They are made of change- 
able satins that are double-faced, some of them 
having stripes inside, while others are plain out- 
side, with changeable facing. The handles are 
short, and of natural wood, and there is usually 
a hook at the top, by which it is easily carried. 
For quite plain parasols there are dark satins 
with a lining of changeable silk ; these are made 
up with fewer gores, aud some are in what is call- 
ed half-canopy shape, being less deeply curved 
than those formerly mounted in canopy style, A 
broad band of velvet around the middle of the 
gores is a tasteful trimming for plain satin par- 
asols; others have a plain border on the edge, 
while the middle parts are brocaded in small fig- 
ures. Pompadour-figured satins are used both 
in dark and in light colors. Scalloped edges, 
tape fringe of one color or of two, and lace ruf- 
fles are the fashionable trimmings. Thin Mar- 
seilles silks of changeable colors are much used 
for linings. Changeable surahs and pongees are 
made up very simply for parasols to use with any 
street dress. Transparent parasols are shown for 
the carriage and for piazzas at summer hotels; 
these are made of velvet-figured grenadine, or of 
striped grenadine with gilt or silver lines, and also 
of lace with thin changeable silk linings. The 
Beatrice parasol has accordion-pleated lace over a 
thin silk cover, and is very handsome in the cream 
and écru Oriental laces and in the black French 
laces. 

White, écru, and black satin parasols have a 
spray of arrasene embroidery on each gore. A 
double row of scallops with lace above and be- 
low it is another new border for simple parasols. 
Escurial lace is still in fuvor, but is more used 
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for frills than as covers. Some parasols are cov- 
ered with narrow ruffles that may be all alike, 
or else they are of silk or pongee in pinked frills 
alternating with lace ruffles. A new faney is a 
single large bow of gay ribbon set on one gore 
near the top, while a similar bow and a loop to 
pass over the hand are attached to the handle. 
Shirred and puffed linings are also made of thin 
silk. Uncut or frisé velvet figures or stripes 
around are on many of the handsomest parasols. 
The handles are natural sticks of wood, or they 
have raised carved decoration, or the design is 
countersunk, giving a lighter shade for the pat- 
tern than that of the handle. Silver or gilt nail 
heads stud other handles, while for sun-umbrellas 
are very small thimble-like tops of gold or ster- 
ling silver. Large rings grown in the natural 
stick, or rings inserted there, are useful for hold- 
ing the parasol. White holly, bamboo, ebony, 
and the perfumed German weichsel, or cherry- 
wood, are most used for handles. A cord with 
soft fluffy balls or tassels is tied in the stick for 
ornament. Pretty parasols for the country are 
made of cotton Sicilienne, or percale in small fig- 
ures like India silks, and are lined with Turkey 
ved or yellow calico. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
Srern Brorners; E. J. Denninc & Co.; Wricur 
Brorners; and W. A. Drown & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Two of the most beautiful women in Washing- 
ton last week—the week—came from New York 
—Miss Manion LANGDON and Mrs. JAMES BRowN 
Porter. One of the cleverest women there came, 
naturally, from Boston—Mrs. Frances HopGson 
Buknett. 

—Mrs. Artuur M. Dongs, following the ex- 
ample of Mrs. WHITNEY, and modifying that ex- 
ample somewhat, hus given two evenings of pri- 
vate theatricals this week. Mrs. Wurrney, it 
will be remembered, did not repeat her enter- 
tainment, although she was requested earnestly 
to do so. The play at Mrs. Dop@er’s was Mrs. 
Burton N. Harnison’s Weeping Wives, which was 
done last summer at Lenox. This play is an 
adaptation of Les Femmes qui pleurent. There 
were about two hundred persons present on each 
evening—a large number for Mrs. Dop@e’s par- 
lors. A good sum of money was obtained, and 
this will go to the Day Nursery. 

—The Kirmess this year will not differ mate- 
rially from the brilliant and successful entertain- 
ment given last year, except, perhaps, in a single 
feature — the costume dancing. There will 
only three dances—the Russian, Dutch, and 
Spanish. Among the ladies who are now work 
ing at the Kirmess, which is announced for April 
13 and 14, are Mrs. R. Irwin, Jun., Mrs. F. 
Scuenck, Mrs. Porter, Mrs. ARrHuR M. Dop@r, 
Mrs. J. O’Connor, and Mrs. WokpDEN. These la 
dies are members of the Auxiliary Board of the 
Skin and Cancer Hospital. 

—Mr. Lavrence Hutton will be married iu 
April, and will go immediately to Europe. 

—Mrs. GeorGe WILLIAM BaLLou and Mrs 
Tuomas Hicks hive formed a reading class for 
Lent, and several pleasant meetings have already 
been held. 

—Professor JoHN Fiske, while he lectures 
twice a week at Chickering Hall, gives the same 
lectures on mornings at Mrs. SyLvanus Reep’s 
school. 

—Mr. Kiunper’s flower exhibition, though 
exceedingly rich in flowers and plants that could 
be sold, was backed splendidly by some private 
collections, especially the primrose collection of 
Mrs. Erastus ConNING 

—Holland hyacinths are remarkably popular 
in New York this winter. 

—At the meeting of the Nineteenth Century 
Club, March 17, Rev. Dr. Joun D. BenGuxss, 
chaplain of the United States Navy-yard and 
president of the United States Cremation Com 
pany, will speak on “ Cremation versus Inhumia 
tion,”’ and he will be answered by Dr. MaYNAkD, 
of Brooklyn, and Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, 

—FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE never loses an op- 
portunity to do good to her fellow-creatures 
She is now raising money for sick and wounded 
British soldiers in the Soudan. 

—It is singular that a man like Victor Hugo, 
whose heroic genius has always spoken eloquent 
ly in the cause of humanity, should cling to the 
superstition that Paris is the greater part of the 
world. It is well known that he regards those 
who are not lucky enough to be Frenchmen— 
Parisians, above all—as semi-barbarous, and he 
regards the French language as the only medium 
of entirely civilized expression. 

—GEORGE BANCROFT could not have honored 
his parents in a more fitting manner than by 
placing ten thousand dollars at interest in the 
city of Worcester, Massachusetts, the interest to 
be used for the college education of a boy chosen 
by the citizens. 

—Many have wondered how Madame Sarau 
BERNHARDT can spend five dollars a day on cos- 
metics and rouge. But she does not find the 
task difficult. She uses the best cosmetics and 
paints, which are expensive. She uses each day 
also several eaux de toilette, two or three pints of 
rose-water, a pot of cold cream, perhaps three 
boxes of whiting, carmine pomatum, powder for 
the nails, pencils for the eyebrows and lashes, 

— Boston brings back to mind with satisfaction 
an interesting character whose name ought not 
to be forgotten — Deacon Suip.ey, who, it is 
suid on good historical authority, baked the 
most delicious beans and brown-bread that were 
eaten by Bostonians in the old times. 

—Mr. Henry VILLARD, who only a few years 
ago appeared to be one of the successful mill- 
ionaires in New York, and who built one of the 
most luxurious houses on upper Madison Ave- 
nue, is now living modestly in Berlin. His for- 
tune is said to be five hundred thousand dollars. 
It was formerly tive million dollars. 

—One of GerOme’s successful pupils is an 
American deaf-mute, HUMPHrey Moors. This 
brings to mind a letter written by Howarp 
GLYNDON, a charming American woman and 
poet, who says: “I lost hearing when over ten 
years of age, and speech to a great extent after- 
ward, though I recovered it by dint of sueccess- 
ful training years ago. I have not heard of auy 
truly deaf-inute woman who ever wrote poetry.” 
HowakpD GLynpbon, however, has published two 
volumes of verse, 
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Fig, 1.—Braprep Triuaine Lace. 


Beaded Trimming Lace.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Many of the Oriental and other embroidered net 
Jaces for trimming bonnets and fichus are brighten- 
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ed with metallic 
beads in the vari- 
ous shades of gold 
and bronze, and 
in iridescent steel. 
Two examples of 
these laces are 
given in the illus- 
trations, 


Jet Ornament 
for Dresses and 
Wrappings. 

Praquss, pend- 
ants, and other 
ornaments of this 
kind of jet passe- 
menterie are used 
in a great variety 
of shapes and 
sizes for trimming 
dresses and wrap- 
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Fig. 2.—Brapep TriinG Lace. 


and silk. The design in symbols for these bands is 
given in Fig. 2, together with a list of the colors rep- 
resented by the symbols. The lightest shade of the 
red and blue is worked in silk, the rest of the design 


in tapestry wool: 
each cross stitch is 
taken over a square 
two threads each way 
of the canvas, The 
top of the back of the 
sofa is edged with a 
thick rope, in which 
the colors of the em- 
broidery re-appear in- 
termingled. The seat 
and arms are border- 
ed with a puff of 
plush, which is visi- 
ble in squares be- 
tween two bands of 
velours that meet in 
points across it. A 
deep fringe in varied 
colors hangs below. 


Crochet Carriage 





sahara 


sat, ings. or Cradle Afghan. 
ssf PInE Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 7 To 9 Dress ror Girt From 4 TO 6 Figs a 
4 g —Front.—[See Fig. 3. (EARS OLD. ; 
Monograms. For pee a Premncoah att For poner see a 
Figs. land 2. No. VL, Figs. 41-50. : Supplement. page 206, 


THESE mono- 
grams are design- 
ed for marking 
linen, and are to 
be worked in cross 
stitch with tinted 
embroidery cot- 
ton. 


Tas afghan is 
composed of stripes 
in two colors; in the 
model the wider one 
is of India red, and 
the narrower one of 
olive. It is worked 
in crochet with dou- 
ble Germantown 


Sofa with Em- wool. Begin the 
broidered wide stripe, of which 

Bands.—Figs. Fig. 2, on page ri 
1 and 2. gives a section, wi 


Tuis sofa is up- 
holstered in cop- 
per-colored  ve- 
lours. It is dec- 
orated with two 
broad bands of 
tapestry, worked 
in cross stitch on 
a ground of écru 


a foundation of 24 
stitches, and work in 
rows forward and 
back. 1strow.—Pass 
a stitch and work 23 
single crochet on the 
remaining 23. 2d 
and 8d rows.—Turn, 
1 chain stitch, 23 sin- 





gle on the 23 in the 
row below. 4th row. 
—This is the right 
side of the work, A 











antique or single- 
thread canvas 
with tapestry wool 
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Fig. 1—Sora wita Emsrowerrep Banps.—[See Fig. 2.] 








Macramé Boox-Marx. 
For description see Supplement. 


Jer Ornament For Dresses AND 
Wraprings.—OnE-THIRD Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross 
Stitch Emprorery. 


Fig. 1.—Monocram.—Cross Sritcn 
Emprorpery. 
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Fig. 3.-—Dress ror Girt From 7 TO 
9 Years orp.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VI., Figs. 41-50. 


Dress ror Girt From 8 To 10 
Yrars ovp.—Front.—[For Back 
see Fig. 2, on Page 213.} 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Desien ror Sora, Fic. 1—Cross Strrcn Emprormery. 


Description of Symbols: ® Dark Olive ; © Light Olive; ® Darkest, @ Medium,! Lightest, Blue; 8 Darkest, S Medium, 
© Lightest, Red; & Dark Yellow; © Light Yellow. 
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MARCH 28, 1885. 
chain stitch, 1 single on 
the first stitch, take 
a loop through that 
stitch in the 8d row be- 
low which is in a line 
with the next stitch (in- 
sert the needle at the 
stitch and pull a loop 
through from the wool 
the under side), draw 
out the loop until it 
reaches the stitches of 
the last row, work it off 
with another loop, then 
work off the 2 loops 
now on the needle to- 
gether, pass the next 





Fig. 2.—Derram or Crocnet-Work ror Rack, 


Fig, 1 
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Fig. 1.—Crocner CarrtaGe or CrapLe AFGHAN. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3, on Page 212.] 


stitch, 3 single on the following 8; re- 
peat 5 times from >, closing with 1 
single. Continue to work as in the 3d 
and 4th rows by turns, but alternate the 
long loops so as to bring them between 
those below, and to accomplish this be- 
gin the 6th and every following 4th row 
with 3 single instead of 1. For the 
narrow stripes (see Fig. 3, on page 212) 
begin with 16 chain, and work 3 rows 
of single crochet. 4th row.—Right side 
of the work. A chain stitch, 3 single 
on the first 3, * a treble crochet into 
the horizontal vein of that stitch in the 
8d row below which is in a straight line 
with the middle one of the 8 single 
worked previously, but omit working off 
the uppermost vein of the treble, a tre- 
ble into the horizontal vein of the fol- 
lowing 4th stitch in the 3d row below, 
working off the uppermost vein of it to- 
gether with that of the preceding treble, 
pass the next stitch of the last row, 3 
single on the following 3; repeat from 
* twice, Sth row.—A chain stitch, 15 


Fig. 2.—Detai or Empromery For Scarr, 


Fie. 1.—F uit Size. 


, ON Pace 213.—Hatr Size. 
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Lace Ficuvu.—[{For description see Supplement.] 





Fig. 3.—Deram or Crocuet-Work For Basket, 
Fig. 1, on Pace 212,.—Hatr Size. 


single on the 15 stitches of the row below. Continue to repeat the 4th and 5th 
rows by turns. Edge each stripe along the sides with a row of single in the same 
wool, and join them with filoselle silk as follows: A single on the next stitch of 
one stripe, 1 chain, a slip stitch on the next stitch of the other stripe, 1 chain ; re- 
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Fig. 2.—EmproirreD Borner ror Scran Tir, Fic. 1, on Page 213. 


205 
peat. Having joined the stripes, 
surround the whole with a scal- 
loped edging in both colors, 
worked as follows: Taking the 
two colors together, work a sin- 
gle on the next stitch with the 
first, working around the second, 
then 3 double with the same on 
the following 3d stitch, working 
around the second wool, but 
work off the top of the 3d dou- 
ble with the second color, 3 dou- 
ble with the second color on the 
same stitch, but working off the 
top of the 3d double with the 
first color, 3 double with the 





Fig. 2.—Detam or Crocnet-Work ror Basket, 
Fig. 1, on Pace 212.—Hatr Size. 
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Fig. 1.—CHar or Sora Scarr.—Ovutiine Emprornery. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For designs see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 27 and 28. 


first on the same stitch, working around 
the second; pass 2 stitches, and re- 
peat. At the corners work 5 instead 
of the middle 3 double. 


Chair or Sofa Scarf.—Outline 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue scarf is of cream-colored linen 

woven with a checkered warp. It is 
thirty inches long, finished with deep 
fringe at both ends, and ornamented 
at one end with the wide border shown 
in the illustration, and at the other 
with a narrow border, Full-sized out- 
line designs for these borders are giv- 
en in Figs. 27 and 28 on the pattern- 
sheet Supplement. They are executed 
in outline in stem stitch with filoselle 
silk, in several shades of terra-cotta, 
blue, and brown. The borders have a 
darned background in two shades of 
bronze filoselle, the silk threads being 
run in rows in and out of the loose 
warp threads of the ground in the 
manner shown in the full-sized frag- 
ment, Fig. 2. 
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LAZARUS IN LONDON.* 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “Hanns or Justior,” “Tar Man Sue 
Carep For,” “ For Hee Saxe,” “ Cowarp 
CONnsOLENOR,” ETO, 





BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOWS. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WHO IT WAS. 


~ DID not know I was so great a coward until 
] that terrible, early morning. On the contrary, 
I had had always a certain amount of belief that 
I was a strong-minded young female, blessed with 
powers of endurance, a self-possession under try- 
ing circumstances, and an admirable control of 
my nerves, And I was altogether wrong; for my 
heart began to beat with a desperate fear, and 
the roots of my hair to tingle unpleasantly, anda 
coldness to seize upon me as though I stood on 
the boundary of another world, and one of its 
mystic denizens was stealthily coming toward me. 
I did not think of robbery or danger to myself— 
there was nothing to rob, and I had not an enemy 
in the world—and despite the cautious and heavy 
tread upon the stairs, I could but think and dread 
that the supernatural was close upon me. 

I could not be dreaming ; this was not a night- 
mare born of Mr. Edmistoun’s composing draught, 
my own despairing thoughts, and the general mis- 
ery about my life; it was grim reality, and not to 
be accounted for. Was the dead Lydia rising 
from her rest and coming back, as by a miracle, 
to comfort me? was—I even thought in those 
rapid moments in which I thought and feared so 
much—the man who had been murdered in Min- 
cing Lane advancing from his grave to tell me 
who had killed him? I backed toward my par- 
lor window, and threw it up; I knew in the other 
direction there was a shop to cross and a door to 
unfasten, and it would be too late, even if my 
limbs had not been too paralyzed with fear, to 
move as far. There could not come much help 
to me from the dark back yard, but neighbors 
would hear me if I screamed, I hoped; and it 
would not be absolutely impossible, when I recov- 
ered the use of my limbs, to scramble through 
the casement if it were necessary to fly. 

All this, and more than this, passed through 
my brain as the steps, heavy and unghostlike, ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, and then the handle 
of the door turned, and the climax of my horror 
was reached, 

As the door moved inward from the pressure 
without, I gave one sharp, strong scream, which 
it was impossible to restrain, and then stood 
clutching the table and waiting for the worst, and 
wondering what the worst would be. 

It was my father who entered—rather abrupt- 
ly at the last, and so alarmed himself at my out- 
cry that he staggered to a chair and sat down, 
shaking in every limb, a haggard-looking mortal 
enough in very truth. 

“ What—whatever made you yell out like that ” 
he gasped forth. “I never had such a turn in 
my life.” 

“You have come back, then ?” 

“Yes; I—I’ve come,” he answered. 

“ How did you get into the house ?” I inquired. 

“Stop a moment with all your abominable ques- 
tions,” he said, panting still. “I—I haven’t got 
breath enough to answer you yet. What’s that 
—window—open for ?” 

“T did not know who was coming ; I was ready 
toescape,” Isaid. “ But itis you; and thank God, 
if you have come to tell the truth, or to let me 
tel] it presently.” 

“Shut the window,” he said. 
eold.” 

His teeth chattered as he spoke, and I shut the 
window at his request, but sat very close to it, as 
though I doubted him and the motive for his visit. 
Still, the longer that I looked at him the more I 
had time to reflect upon his secret entry into the 
house. 

“ How did you get in?” I asked again. 

“You were talking to some one in the street ; 
you left the door and run after him—you're al- 
ways running after the men,” he added, queru- 
lously ; “and I—I thought I'd come in and wait.” 

“You went upstairs ?” 

a Yes.” 

“Which room—Lydia’s ?” 

“No; that was locked.” 

I remembered I had turned the key, as she had 
been in the habit of doing herself, and put the 
key in my pocket, locking up my treasure, as it 
were—holding it in secret trust for the few days 
left me with it. 

“Where is Lydia ?” he asked, before I could 
speak again. ‘What has become of her? Is 
she upstairs—or what?” 

“ She is.” 

“T thought she might have come in after you, 
and that you both were talking down here,” he 
explained, “and I wauted to see you alone in 
your own room.” 

“ Why alone?” 

“T can’t trust Lydia. I never could rely upon 
Lydia. 2 did not want her to know I was in the 
house,” he condescended still further to explain. 

I did not answer. 1 was wondering if he were 
telling me the truth. He did not look toward 
me as he spoke, but kept his eyes, which were 
very blood-shot, upon the empty grate, where all 
the coal in the house had burned itself away 
hours and hours ago. He was well dressed, but 
he looked dishevelled and dirty and strange; he 
reminded me once more of the November night 
when he had come from the Spicers’ Hall, with 


“Tt is horribly 
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the knowledge of a murder on his mind: he was 
hardly like hinself. 

He went on, after a long pause. “ And Lydia 
is in her own room, you say ?” he asked again, as 
if he doubted me. 

“Te.” 

“She is very quiet.” 

“ Yes, father, she is very quiet,” I replied. 

“ What do you mean by that ?” he said, quickly. 

“She died last night,” was my reluctant an- 
swer. 

I had almost felt impelled to keep the truth 
from him, but I did not. It would be difficult to 
say for what reason I thought it was not wise to 
tell him Lydia was dead; it was hardly to spare 
his feelings, for I knew he would not give way at 
such sad news as that; it was possibly because 
I was owning that I was alone in the house with 
him, and I had grown afraid of him of late days, 
conscious of an awful selfishness which spared 
little in his way; distrustful even of his sanity. 
This was my own father, but this was “ Mad 
Protheroe” too, the man who might have killed 
poor Mackness, who, his step-daughter thought, 
had done so. 

He was surprised at my revelation, but he was 
not visibly affected. He sat and stared hard at 
me, as if he doubted the truth of my statement; 
he turned very white for a moment, and his eyes 
had a bloody flash in them which frightened me. 
The sudden dread of him which I had had in 
the Norwood lanes stole to me again. I had sat 
down, but I edged my chair more closely to the 
window by degrees. 

He looked away from me to the empty grate. 

“ Dead, is she?” he said. “That's very sud- 
den. You should not have told me without more 
preparation ; for if there’s one thing I hate more 
than another, it’s being taken off my guard. 
Thank Heaven! her door was locked; I should 
have walked straight in, and had a fit on the spot, 
I expect. It would have been an extremely dis- 
agreeable shock to my whole system.” 

He was talking more like his old self, but I 
took no great assurance from a mood with which 
I was tolerably familiar. 

“You do not ask me how Ella is—where Ella 
is,” he said, petulantly. 

“Mr. Mackness has already told me.” 

“Yes, I remember he said his cousin had ask- 
ed him to call here. How much money did he 
leave you ?” 

“We declined help.” 

“Gracious God! how foolish !” 

“We did not want his money—or his cousin’s 
money.” 

“Tt is hush-money to keep my tongue quiet. I 
don’t understand such silly pride as yours, Maud,” 
he said. “It is in the way of your advancement ; 
it will drag you down to beggary.” 

“Tt may.” 

“And I can not help you. Do you know I 
have been speculating on the Bourse with my 
little pittance, and lost every blessed penny ?” 

cen.” 

“You seem to know everything,” he added, 
snappishly. ‘“ Well, 7 was not above asking for 
help. I went to Miss Mackness without an in- 
stant’s hesitation: she and her aunt were at the 
same hotel, by a happy coincidence. I found her 
a very sensible woman—she understood me at 
once, and sent me on with a letter to old Mack- 
ness’s nephew in London, who was infernally 
sautious at first, and put me in mind of his mon- 
ey-grasping oid uncle. I don’t like that young 
mai—he’s a beastly upstart.” 

“ When do you return to Paris ?” 

“1 do not return to Paris,” was his decisive re- 
ply. ‘I am liable for calls on—on—a—swin- 
dling company that has gone to the wall, and for 
the present I am severed from poor Ella, It is 
very sad,” 

“You saw my advertisement addressed to you 
and her ?” I asked, suddenly. 

“No. Ye-es—yes—I did,” he said, the instant 
after his denial; “I could not understand it, so 
I told Ella I would come and see for myself what 
you and Lydia did mean.” 

“Have you no message from Ella 2” 

“Her love. She says she is very happy with 
Miss Mackness, who is extremely kind,” he said. 
“T believe that is the extent of my commission 
from her.” 

“No letter? Has she never written to me?” 

“Yes. No—I don’t know—I can’t say. Don’t 
begin a damned long string of questions directly 
you see me,” he went on; “I never could bear 
that style of thing—it upsets and irritates me. 
What right have you to cross-examine me as if I 
were in a witness-box? What do you think or 
suspect I have done ?” 

“ Don’t ask me, father,” I said, sorrowfully. 

“There, you don’t like questions yourself, you 
see! Then why the—” 

“Hush! hush!” I said; “the walls are thin, 
and they will hear every word you say next door.” 

“You don’t mean that,” he said in a whisper 
at once; “I never thought of that.” 

Here ensued another silence which I did not 
attempt to break. I was growing used to the po- 
sition; but I was still upon my guard, 

“Ts there nothing to drink in this wretched 
house ?” he asked, suddenly. 

“ Nothing either to eat or drink,” I answered. 

“You are not starving yourself, are you ?” 

“T have not eaten to-day. Ihave not thought 
of it.” 

“That's like you. Obstinate as a pig. Made 
up your mind not to eat, and then, of course, you 
won't eat. I know,” said he. 

“Where are you staying?” I asked after this. 

“Oh, you can’t come with me!” he replied, with 
alacrity ; “that is quite impossible. Don’t build 
upon that,” 

“I was not thinking of it.” 

“Thave no settled address at present,” he added. 

There was another pause, and then the thought 
of Ben Wellmore, in his prison cell under remand, 
rose up before me, and was not to be set aside. 





For an instant I could forget my dead sister up- 
stairs, my eccentric, callous father facing me, my 
own troubles and his, in the eagerness of my next 
question. 

It was sharp and sudden. 

“What evidence against Ben Wellmore have 
you come to London to give ?” I demanded. 





CHAPTER VII. 
“MAD PROTHEROE.” 


My father shrank back in his chair,as though 
for an instant I had cowed him by my perempto- 
ry inquiry. He was surprised once more, and he 
looked away from me after his first startled 
glance into my face, as though he dared not meet 
my gaze. 

“Who says I have come to give any evidence ?” 

“TI do. You told Mr. Mackness so.” 

“ That stupid gabbler has told you everything,” 
he muttered. 

“What do you know—what can you know ?” 

“That is my business, Maud,” he said, sharply. 
“T tell you I will not be questioned in this way 
by you or anybody. I will not,” he shouted, and 
down came his outspread hand upon the table, 
setting the breakfast things that were still there 
clattering noisily. 

“ And [ tell you, father, there shall be no bear- 
ing false witness against him,” I cried. “ His life 
is more valuable to me than yours ; it is an ear- 
nest and an honest life, at least, and no words of 
yours shall mar it.” 

““ Do you mean—do you dare to say—that mine 
is not an honest life?” he shouted. “ After all 
these years—these long vears—of respectability 
—of affluence and dignified reverses—my own 
child calls me dishonest! You—” 

“Why did you put Mr. Mackness’s card in Ben 
Wellmore’s room, unless it was a wish to hang 
him by false evidence ?” 

“Why did I—what ?” he cried. 

“Put that card in his room, knowing it would 
be brought up as evidence against him ?” 

“What card? I have not read the evidence,” 
he said. ‘I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Tt is false,” Leried. “Old Mr. Mackness gave 
that card to you; you gave it to me to keep for 
you, after telling me how you had gone to Ethel- 
burga Buildings, and found him dead upon his 
office floor. You took the card again from Lyd- 
jia’s work-box.” : 

“T don’t understand a word you say,” he said, 
shaking his head energetically. 

“You did not give me the card ?” 

“T did not.” 

“You have never seen the card ?” 

“T have never seen it.” 

“Oh, father! father! so bad—so awfully bad 
as this!” ; 

“ Maud,” said he, leaning across the table now, 
“you are the victim of a strange delusion. Pray 
understand this, once for all, that you must be 
stark, staring mad about this lover of yours. His 
troubles have wholly turned your brain. You 
were very strange when you went home with me 
as far as Norwood. You were wild and wander- 
ing; I couldn’t make you out; you came back, 
and were mad for days. The doctor doubtless 
can be found to prove that you were raving mad ; 
I have no interest in saying so. Iam only dread- 
fully grieved. You have imagined all this, and I 
am prepared to swear in open court itis all ima- 
gination, and that you have never recovered, per- 
haps never will recover, from your extraordinary 
hallucination. You are more fit for an asylum, 
Maud Protheroe, than to be at large. You can 
think of nothing but this awful murder, and it 
will be the death of you in time, poor dear.” 

I sat back speechless with amazement. I saw 
very clearly the line of his defense, and how my 
testimony might go for nothing against his steady 
denial of the truth of it. And though I did not 
know what he might say still further against Ben, 
I was assured that he would not hesitate at any- 
thing which would make his evidence of value to 
the prosecution. I was cruelly convinced he was 
a villain, or else that it was he who was mad, and 
who, with all a madman’s cunning, was prepared 
to baffle me. 

He saw his advantage over me; my very stupe- 
faction was a proof of it. Once more he was 
leaning across the table looking eagerly into my 
face with those blood-shot eyes of his. 

“Maud, I don’t want to make all this bother, 
understand,” he said, in a new and even concilia- 
tory tone; “it is your own dreadful malady that 
compels me to make my meaning plain. If you 
will dispel these clouds about you—disillusionize 
yourself, as I may call it—I am the tender, lov- 
ing parent I have always been to you. But if 
you are going into the witness-box with a rhodo- 
montade story about a card being given to me, 
and a treacherous hint that 1 put the card in 
your lodger’s room—it is an illusion that may 
hang me, if I don’t dispel it by a few truthful 
words. Don’t you see this, you undutiful, hard- 
hearted, unfilial child, that you are?” 

“God helping me, as He surely will, I will tell 
all the truth,” I said. 

“If you keep out of the witness-box, I will do 
so too,” he urged. “Is not that a fair agree- 
ment? Can’t they all settle the business without 
our interference ?” 

“If you will not confess the truth, in the inter- 
ests of justice and to save an innocent man, I 
will,” I said. ‘“ Why can not you state you have 
come from Paris to say all you know about the 
murder, and then tell the story as you told it me 
on the night of the fifth ?” 

“1 never said a word to you about it,” he said, 
firmly. ‘That is quite settled.” 

“Or get away from London—a long, long way 
—if you are afraid of any suspicion being direct- 
ed to yourself, and let me tell the truth.” 

“Oh yes,” he answered, “that’s a very fine 
game, that is. I am not in the habit of hiding 
like a rat in a hole.” 





“Ha!” 

“What do you mean by ‘ Ha’ 2” he said, with 
a nervous start. ‘ What are you staring at?” 

His simile had brought Isaac Garboush to my 
mind. There rose up before me the murky un- 
derground room, and Isaac Garboush upon the 
floor, and the rat darting across from under the 
tangled heap of rags which covered the dying 
man. 

“ But you must hide, father.” 

“What the devil have you got in your head 
now ?” he said, fiercely, 

“You were seen stealing away from Ethel- 
burga Buildings about the time of the murder— 
you were seen, I say!” 

I had raised my own voice now. I was excited 
also, and trembling with the indignation which 
consumed me. In Ben’s defense—in the hope 
of breaking down the barriers encompassing hin, 
I could forget my own weakness, my own grief, 
my poor dead sister lying calmly in her room 
away from it all, leaving it, as she had never done 
in life, all to me! 

He cowered from me, and looked furtively from 
under his wild gray eyebrows, 

“Who says he saw me?” 

“Tsaac Garboush,” I said, boldly. “ He was in 
Mincing Lane at the time—you have told me so 
yourself—and you gave him a sovereign the next 
day not to tell any one he had seen you.” 

“ Tsaac Garboush !—the man who did the mur- 
der, and would say anything to sereen himself; a 
selfish wretch—who is going to believe a word he 
ever said ?” he asked, in a shrill falsetto, which 
shook a great deal, and I thought he was not so 
calm as he had been, and not so sure of his own 
safety in the matter. “I give him a sovereign ! 
I had plenty of sovereigns to pitch away then, I 
must say, a beggarly pauper from an alms- 
house!” 

“He brought the sovereign back to me in the 
evening. He could not take it from you, he 
said.” 

“Where is it?” inquired my father. “If you 
have any property of mine, I should be glad if 
you would hand it over, for I am not flush of 
sovereigns at present, and it’s my sovereign, you 
own.” 

He spoke with bitter irony, but I did not wince 
at it, 

“The money is all gone,” I replied. 

“You are coolly owning to a felony,” remarked 
my father; “but as you are not responsible for 
your actions—as you are mad, Maud—we will say 
no more about this new delusion,” 

“Ah! it is no new delusion, father,” I replied ; 
“it is part of the old, awful truth, and there is no 
escaping from it. You can not stop the evidence 
by a lie—it is too strong for you.” 

“Tsaae Garboush is dead,” said my father, 
sharply, “and you are trying to humbug me with 
your artfulness. You would make me believe he 
was living, would you? Ha, ha! Iam as deep 
as you are—ha, ha!” 

And his laugh sounded strangely unnatural and 
piercing in a house that was full of echoes. 

“His daughter is alive,” I said. “She took 
the sovereign from him; there was a quarrel be- 
tween them about it.” 

His face fell suddenly again, then resumed its 
old expression, 

“What is her word worth ?” he said, contempt- 
uously. 

“ They will take my word ; I hope to strengthen 
hers, even against your own,” I answered, “ if 
there is to be this cruel war between us.” 

He did not answer. He was perplexed again, 
and the veins on his forehead stood out like cords. 
Mr. Protheroe had hardly succeeded in his mis- 
sion. He had not alarmed me; he had only for 
a time amused me by his duplicity, his denial of 





all past revelations, his craving to escape suspi- 
cion by any and every means his craft could sug- 
gest. 


“You think I killed Richard Mackness; you 
are sure I did,” he muttered. 

“No. I believe still that the story you told 
me in St. James’s Park was the whole truth.” 

“T never said a word to you,” he answered, 
persistently. 

“And it would have saved you and Ben to- 
gether, told as you told me.” 

“ Lydia thought I killed him ?”’ 

“Jes.” 

“She—she dared to say so to my face, to urge 
me to repent—me who had nothing to repent 
about! The cat! I’m glad she’s dead.” 

“Oh, father !” 

“Tam. Upon my soul and body, I am very 
glad,” he went on, with so much excitement now 
that once more my fears were uppermost, and I 
put my hand upon the window-frame behind me. 
“She’s one the less who would have tried to hang 
me—who would have gone into the witness-box, 
like you, and said anything, sworn anything, to 
bring me to the scaffold. As if I had not enough 
to bear without her! But she’s better out of the 
world, and safer out of it, and, by the God Al- 
mighty, so are you!” 

He sprang up at last, and his right hand went 
swiftly toward a bread-knife lying on the table. 
This was Mad Protheroe, not my father any more 
—the man who would do anything to save him- 
self, the man in the toils. God forgive him! I 
stood up, went one step back, flung open the win- 
dow again, and screamed into the night, and he 
made one step toward me. I can see the mad, 
white face and the eyes as red as blood now. I 
saw them afterward for years in my dreams. 


~ They have never wholly left me. 


It was but one step toward me, but it meant as 
foul a murder as that of Richard Mackness’s— 
and then he paused, and the hand which had 
touched the knife let it drop upon the floor. For 
at the open window, leaning across the sill, and 
holding me by the wrist, was Sal Garboush, red- 
faced and truculent and defiant, but my guardian 
angel in that awful moment. 

“Don’t yer be afeared, Miss Mud,” she said; 
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“ [ve had my eye on him no end of time. I’ve 
been a-watchin’ him ever since he slipped into 
the shop. Ye needn’t be afeared o’ him!” 


— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“ONLY HIS FUN.” 


Saran Garpousn, better known in Soho as Sal 
—familiarly as She-wolf Sal—clambered through 
the window into the back parlor with an ease 
and agility for which I should have not given 
credit to so big a woman. But all Sal’s accom- 
plishments, like her good, and possibly her bad, 
qualities, were not apparent on the surface, and 
so could not be seen too readily. She tumbled in 
very ungracefully, but she was in before a word 
more could be said, and my father, seared by this 
sudden and unlooked-for apparition, went step 
by step backward till the wall stopped him, where 
he stood with his hands spread out against it to 
save him from sliding to the floor, and with his 
mouth wide open, looked a very abject and awe- 
struck being now. He had not a word to say yet. 
He tried to speak, but only a guttural sound es- 
caped him. He looked pitifully at me, and from 
ine to the strange woman, who in her rage and 
squalor was towering by my side, a friend in need 
indeed. 

“Yer can sit down, gal,” she said, huskily ; 
“ver as safe as ’ouses now—and yer’ve been safe 
all along, for that matter, But I seed him slip 
into the place when yer back was turned, and yer 
were a-talkin’ to old Sawbones, and Taxes Mother 
Bond next door to let me ¢ome through and get 
over her wall, and watch in yer back yard, and 
there I have been ever since a-looking at yer, and 
a-wonderin’ wot was up,” 

“I know you were there all the time,” said my 
father at last, and with a hideous little giggle, 
“and I thought I'd give you a bit of—of a fright 
—for spying upon me like this. Only my fun; 
that’s all.” 

He wiped his quivering mouth with the back 
of his shaking hand, but his face was full of a 
new and terrible fear—the worst fear—for him- 
self, 

“Yer a bloomin’ old liar, Mister Protheroe,” 
said Sal, frankly, “and yer do it wery well; and 
so yer ouglit, considerin’ the practis you've had; 
but yer don’t get over old Sal like that. Not me.” 

“Do you mind shutting the window, please ? 
There is an awful draught. Maud,” said my fa- 
ther, in disgust, “ this woman is intoxicated.” 

“No sich luck,” replied Sal. “The coin’s too 
searce about here for any larks o’ that kind. I 
wants bread now—not gin.” 





“My poor woman, if any assistance of mine,” 
began my father, as he put two fingers into his 
waistcoat pocket— 

“Lookee here, mister,” said Sal; “I told Mo- 
ther Bond if she heerd another scream, and I 
didn’t kum back to tell her wot it was, as she’d 
better send for a perliceman straight. And if he 
kums afore yer off—and o’ course this gal ’Il let 
yer off, bein’ one o’ the mincin’, meek ’uns allers 
—I ups and tells wot game you've been at, and 
yer ll be trotted off down the street as sure as 
anythink.” 

“I’m going—I'm going,” said my father; “only 
I have not the slightest idea where my hat is. 
Oh, | know; it’s on the stairs outside. Excuse 
me for one moment, won’t you ?” 

“T wouldn’t wait for my ’at, if I wos you,” ad- 
vised Sal, with a scornful glance at him. “It 
won't be five minits and a arf afore the coppers 
turnup. They’re spry in Fisher Street, and there’s 
a lot on’em about.” 

My father darted into the passage, came back 
again, and without another word was passing 
into the shop, when Sal said : 

“Here, wait a bit. Yer in a hurry now, air 
yer? There’s been a lot o’ talk about Mister 
Wellmore atween the two on yer, but jest under- 
stand, he’s my friend too, old man. And he’s 
been good to me when all the blessed kit o’ yer 
have turned yer backs, and if yer say a word agin 
him, yer sneakin’ old reptile, I'll tell everythink 
my old father knew about yer that night. And 
he knew a lot, mind that, and I know it too.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, God help me! 
I don’t know what you mean a bit. I won’t say 
anything,” he screamed, and then he ran rapidly 
across the dark shop, and began tugging at the 
fastenings of the door. He did not understand 
them in his confusion, and they baffled all his ef- 
forts to get away. I was at his side, and open- 
ing the door for him, whilst he stood there trem- 
bling. 

“Father,” I said, “you are going away from 
me for good now. This is the last time, 1 think, 
that I shall ever see you again—that I shall ever 
wish to see you. If you killed Richard Mack- 
ness—if you did not, but would wish to prove 
another man guilty for your own safety’s sake— 
under both awful circumstances, get away from 
London, for I will tell the truth, I say again, the 
truth which you would have killed me to sup- 
press.” 

“That—that was all your fancy. 
plained. I don’t remember anything. 
afraid ?m mad!” 

“God forgive you !” 

They were my last words as he darted into the 
street, and went at a sharp pace down the middle 
of the road, a man flying for his life. 

I closed the door, and turned toward the par- 
lor. I felt very weak now; the reaction had come, 
and I could searcely drag my limbs toward the 
room, even holding on by the shop counter as I 
did. 

Sal Garboush was waiting with arms akimbo 
for me. She had shut the window, and had pick- 
ed up the knife which my father had dropped and 
put it on the table again, 

“Sally,” I said, feebly, “I—I think you have 
saved my life!” 

“T told you I'd do you a bad turn some day,” 
she answered, grimly; “ didn’t I?” 


” 


I have ex- 
I—I am 





“Oh! you did not mean that.” 

“Yes, I did, then. And it is a bad turn,” she 
exclaimed, “ to come back to all this bother of 
livin’ and starvin’, when that old loonatic could 
have settled it so nicely, and yer would have been 
as well out o’ it as she is.” 

She pointed to the room above—her room—and 
I turned faint. 

“Yer could have gone away together, both on 
yer,” she continued, in a husky voice, “and been 
together arterward, if there’s any truth in what 
the parson says, and clear o’ all this rubbitch. 
Wot’s the use— Here! hollo. Hold up—” 

“Father!” I cried, as I fell into her strong 
arms ; “they will catch him.” 

“ Wot, the bobbies ; I never sent anybody for 
‘em. I said that to frighten him out o’ the shanty. 
Can’t yer stand,” Sal screamed in my ears, “ or do 
yer want to shove me through the winder ?” 

“Don’t leave me—yet!” I remember saying 
before I swooned away. 

(ro BR CONTINUED. } 





REFRIGERATING MACHINES. 
‘a simplest ice-machine is a hermetically 

. sealed bottle connected with an air-pump. 
Exhaust the air, and the water begins to boil and 
to grow cold. As the air is drawn off, the water 
begins to freeze ; and if, by an ingenious device, 
the steam that it generates is absorbed into a 
reservoir of sulphuric acid, or any other substance 
which has a great affinity for watery vapor, a 
good quantity of ice is obtained. This is the prac- 
tical use of liquefying gases ; naturally, they all 
boil at temperatures much below that of the air 
in which they exist in the vaporized state that 
follows after boiling. Take, therefore, your lique- 
fied gas; let it boil and give off its steam. This 
steam, absorbing by its expansion all the sur- 
rounding heat, may be used to make ice, to cool 
beer cellars, to keep meat fresh all the way from 
New Zealand, or—as has been largely done at 
Suez—to cool the air in tropical countries. Put 
pressure enough on your gas to turn it into a liq- 
uid state, at the same time carrying away by a 
stream of water the heat that it gives off in lique- 
fying. Let this liquid gas into a “refrigerator,” 
where it boils and steams, and draws out the heat ; 
and then by a sucking-pump drive it again into 
the compressor, and let the same process go on 
ad infinitum, no fresh material being needed— 
nothing, in fact, but the working of the pump. 
Sulphurous acid is a favorite gas; ammonia is 
another ; and, besides the above practical uses, 
they have been employed in a number of startling 
experiments. 

Perhaps the strangest of these is getting a bar 
of ice out of a red-hot platinum crucible. The 
object of using platinum is simply to resist the 
intense heat of the furnace in which the crucible 
is placed. Pour in sulphurous acid, aud then fill 
up with water. The cold raised by vaporizing 
the acid is so intense that the water will freeze 
into a solid mass. Indeed, the temperature some- 
times goes down to more than eighty degrees be- 
low freezing. A still more striking experiment 
is that resulting from the liquefying of nitrous 
oxide—protoxide of nitrogen, or laughing-gas. 
This gas needs, as was said, great pressure to liq- 
uefy it at an ordinary temperature, At freezing- 
point oniy a pressure of thirty atmospheres is 
needed to liquefy it. It then boils if exposed to 
the air, radiating cold—or rather absorbing heat 
—till it falls to a temperature low enough to 
freeze mercury. But it still, wonderful to say, 
retains the property which, alone of all the gases, 
it shares with oxygen—of increasing combustion. 
A match that is almost extinguished burns up 
gain quite brightly when thrust into a bag of 
ordinary laughing-gas ; while a bit of charcoal 
with scarcely a spark left in it glows to the in- 
tensest white heat when brought in contact with 
this same gas in its liquid form, so that you have 
the charcoal at, say, two thousand degrees Fahren- 
heit, and the gas at some one hundred and fifty 
degrees below zero. Carbonic acid gas is just 
the opposite of nitrous oxide, in that it quenches 
fire and destroys life ; but, when liquefied, it de- 
velops a like intense cold. Liquefy it and collect 
it under pressure in strong cast-iron vessels, and 
then suddenly open a tap and allow the vapor to 
escape. In expanding it grows so cold—or, 
strictly speaking, absorbs, makes latent, so much 
heat—that it produces a temperature low enough 
to turn it into fog, and then into frozen fog, or 
snow. This snow can be gathered in iron vessels, 
and, mixed with ether, it forms the strongest freez- 
ing mixture known, turning mercury into some- 
thing like lead, so that you can beat the frozen 
metal with wooden mallets, and can mould it into 
medals and such like. 

Amid these and kindred curious experiments 
we must not forget the “law” that the state of 
a substance depends on its temperature—solid 
when it is frozen hard enough, liquid under suffi- 
cient pressure, gaseous when free from pressure 
and at a sufficiently high temperature, 














THE SHOSHONE FALLS. 
See illustrations on page 209. 


HE great Shoshone* Falls form the largest 
sataract of North America, They are located 

on the Snake River, in Southern Idaho. It is 
unknown when and by whom they were discover- 
ed. All early expeditions passed around them, 
and it is probable that they were quite unknown 
until within the last ten years. They are still 
unmentioned in the guide-books, and in works 
and encyclopedia articles on Idaho, The Oregon 
Short Line branch of the Union Pacific Railway 
passes within twenty miles of them at Shoshone. 
From this point a stage is now running, and a 
hotel is completed within a short walk from the 
cataract. The presence of any falls is unsus- 
pected until the stage abruptly descends the 





* Pronounced Sho-sho-ny. 





cafion. Here the Snake River takes its majestic 
leap, so broad, so deep, and so voluminous that 
the eye can not compass it. Climbing to some 
near eminence, one sees towering columns of ba- 
salt, a great thickness of lava cut through by the 
cafion, outlying buttes, a long line of cataracts 
and islands, and experiences a sensation of a ter- 
rifie roar, 

The Snake River comprises in part the loftiest 
waters of the continent. It drains the glaciers 
and perpetual snows of the grand Teton Mount- 
ains in Wyoming, which rise about 13,700 feet 
above sea-level. Although its forty tributaries 
rise in the vicinity of Yellowstone Park, it receives 
neither geyser ejections nor alkalies. It has, 
without doubt, the coldest waters of any river in 
existence, not excepting the counter-current of 
the Gulf Stream in the aretic circle. The scenery 
in its drainage area is unparalleled ior the num- 
ber, height, and grandeur of the mountains with 
their perpetual snows, and whose glaciers were 
the first discovered and are the most southern of 
North America. Among its romantie valleys and 
outlying elevations are the remnants in most 
abundance of the once prolific large game and 
wild mammals that roamed in the West. Here 
the bison has found a retreat above the perpetual 
snows. In its ice-cold waters the speckled trout, 
the grayling, and the California salinon grow the 
hardest and choicest flesh. For 1000 miles across 
Idaho and Oregon it has cut a passage from 100 
to 500 feet through the great lava and basalt 
plains. Overlying the voleanic débris in its val- 
leys are thousands of square miles of rich soil, 
the alluvial deposit of the river when, as a vast 
stream, it drained largely the great glacial area 
that must have occupied 5000 square miles of 
those northwestern Wyoming peaks which rise 
above 8000 feet. 

The American Falls, forty feet high, is the first 
cataract of the river as it flows down-stream. 
Seventy miles below, the cafion begins, and con- 
tinues for a similar distance. The river constant- 
ly widens and deepens by accessions, increasing 
in velocity at times, and again becoming so placid 
as to reflect the walls rising vertically 800 to 1000 
feet above it. Thirty miles below the entrance 
to the gorge the principal scenic features begin, 
and a succession of wonders, increasing in grand- 
eur, bursts upon the traveller, 

The first in order are the Twins, or Upper Sho- 
shone Falls. They have a single leap of 180 feet. 
Owing to the intervening islands, the volume of 
water is of enormous thickness. The fall exceeds 
Niagara by thirty-two feet, and is so clear that 
the eye can penetrate it a long way toward the 
base. The scenery about the Twins is made in- 
teresting by the smooth-worn basaltic columns 
and by the geological features. The river darts 
away in fierce swiftness, to become suddenly calm 
as it sinks into a chasm excavated perhaps thou- 
sands of feet by the receding falls. On this 
smooth mirroring surface the guides convey in 
little boats the traveller from point to point. 
Here and there a side caiion affords exit and en- 
trance. The river alternately narrows and widens 
from a fifth to a fourth of a mile in width. Dis- 
integration by frost, atmosphere, and water (which 
percolates through the rocks) causes débris to fall 
here and there, and pile up far below or be whirl- 
ed away by the current. Drift-wood lodges on 
the débris, and arranges itself layer upon layer, 
as if the hand of man had been constructing a 
breakwater. Hereon are the marks of successive 
overflows of spring. 

As one rides or walks down-stream, the guide 
—it is impossible to get along without one— 
points out various objects of interest. At differ- 
ent places the miners engage, in summer sea- 
sons, in their search for pockets among the rocks. 
From these they take the deposits of gravel, and 
with rocker and sluice-box secure the best of gold. 
There was a time when the sands of the whole 
river were washed for gold, but other and more 
paving fields now largely attract the miner. On 
the way down-stream we pass the Devil’s Corral, 
Clark’s Point, and Table Rock. The latter dif- 
fers from its namesake at Clifton. It is a lofty 
isolated butte, which may be seen in the centre 
of some of the illustrations, while at its base are 
Creighton’s Bluffs. Bell’s Landing, which is the 
centre of the only legends of the locality, next 
requires prominent attention, The river here is 
very narrow, having a width of about 600 feet. 
It spreads out rapidly below to almost a quarter 
of a mile. Three immense bowlders stand on 
guard at the entrance of the rapids of the Great 
Falls, which here begin. They are called’ the 
Three Sisters, and correspond with the guardian 
islands in the rapids above Niagara. A little 
island just below swerves the water toward the 
left side, where it hastens over a fall of some fif- 
teen feet. On the right is Cedar Island, between 
which and its mate are several small falls. After 
tumbling over these, the waters to the left sweep 
with a great majestic curve around to the final 
leap. Those flowing to the right of Cedar Island 
have a different mission, and serve to create 
some of the most exquisite views of the cafion. 
A little below, Bell’s and Walgamott’s islands and 
Pulpit Rock form a broken barrier to their path. 
Between these the Bridal Veil Falls beautifully 
leap from rock to rock for sixty feet. One of 
the falls resembles a bride’s long veil as the 
silvery threads of water. spread out in the sun- 
beams. The other is like the long train of a 
bride’s skirts; and while watching for hours the 
enchanting spectacle, one can fancy the Gothic 
arch of the cave to the right the entrance to a 
chapel, and in the delicious murmur of the jew- 
elled drops trickling from the rocks near by can 
detect the soft strains of Mendelssohn, or in the 
roar of the great falls below imagine the thunders 
of Wagner in Lohengrin. 

From this reverie we are awakened as the head 
turns slightly about and catches a glimpse of the 
mad plunge of waters into the awful abyss 210 
feet below. Longer than Niagara is the curve of 
the precipice, greater the fall of water by sixty-two 
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feet, and more stupendous the volume of water dur 
ing five-sixths of the year. It is the southern half 
of the fall that presents the greatest height and 
volume, and reminds one vividly of the American 
Fall at Niagara, but only in aspect, for it is 
moulded on a more gigantic scale. Both Sho- 
shone and Niagara have a very similar crescent 
shape and horseshoe-like indentation. But while 
Niagara falls 225 feet in twenty-five miles, Sho- 
shone descends 500 feet in four miles, and has a 
single leap greater by sixty-two feet. From the 
heights one has a view on an elaborate scale of 
vast vaporous masses, mist bows, cascades, isl. 
ands, and falls, and can trace the windings of the 
cafion almost its entire length. Above the falls 
Dewey’s Bluff rises 400 feet—a towering butte of 
basalt, whose base covers ten acres or more, and 
whose head lifts above the surrounding country. 
The stage route is seen wind ag down its sides 
through a narrow pass. 

Descending below the falls, one has a view and 
a sensation of deafness and utter helplessness 
unparalleled. Great white rolls of water tumble 
over the precipice to break into spray, which 
hides the base of the cataract, and ascends in 
heavy clouds to the top of the cafion, covering 
with glistening beads the mosses and algw which 
cling to the perpendicular walls, A large pro- 
jection of rock on the south side, and a little way 
from the shore, seems a narrow support for the 
falls, and over its smooth surface a slender sheet 
of water makes its leisurely way to the base, ir 
pretty contrast to the mighty rush on both sides 
Cedars, doubtless a thousand years old, cling to 
the crevices of the vertical walls of the gorge. 

On the extreme edge of the great fall is Eagle 
Rock, some seventy feet high, surmounted by an 
eagle’s nest, where the young are annually bred 
without fear of molestation. Towering 400 feet 
above the falls on either side, the black and frown- 
ing ecafion walls merge into the fleecy whitenese 
and vaporous masses with the intensity of grand. 
eur, The proud Sentinel Rock is a colossal ob. 
ject on the side below the cataract, and near by 
is the beautiful natural bridge. walls of the 
gorge all about are cut into gigantic basaltic and 
trachytic columns, reminding one of the Giant’s 
Causeway on Hibernian shores. Near by is Lov. 
er’s Leap, a name supplied by imagination. Be- 
low this is Steamboat Cave, where the roar of the 
falls reverberates in sounds like paddle-wheels. 
Around about are Lookout Point, Devil’s Flues, 
Photograph Point, and objects of interest named 
according to resemblances and usages. An ear- 
shaped grotto 200 feet high bears the name of 
Diana’s Bath-room. It is surmounted by a nee- 
dle-shaped dome, rising 200 feet higher, from the 
tip of which fall thread of pure water that 
breaks into a shower before reaching the bottom. 
Here and there cafions are 
by fallen trees. 

The guide must tell his romances either while 
walking or rowing. It is usual for him to take 
his visitor from Thunder Cave, where the rever- 
berations of the roar of the falls suggest the 
name, to Broncho Park, just above. The origin 
of the name of this park appears to have been 
suggested by the freak of a broncho. 

Tom Bell has his name perpetuated in the land- 
ing and island above the Great Falls. He was a 
miner who daily washed the sands for glittering 
particles. Having made himself a boat, he fear- 
lessly effected a landing on the island which sep- 
arates the Bridal Veil Falls. Here he “struck a 
pay bar” on the lower side, and found it “ good.’ 
Midway in the stream, three years ago, the guide 
tells us, Tom Bell’s oar broke, and only his name 
and the story of his thrilling death remain inex- 
tricably woven in the island and landing to re- 
miud the world of his frugality and daring. 
Wittram Hosea Battov. 
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ANSWHRS T'10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

K. F. T.—We do not republish articles, 

Hivien.—Do not alter either your black or green 
dresses. Wear them another season just as they are. 

Beunetre.—Why not lave a handsome red domino 
of satin surah for yourself, and let your friend have a 
black one? The materials are so slightly cut up in 
making a domino that you may make them useful 
afterward. 

Lestur.—For full information about Inncheons, ta- 
bles, cloths, ete., read Manners and Social Usages, 
which will be sent you from this office ou receipt of $1 

Inquirer. —Put black wool luce on your wrap. Gatl- 
er it slightly, and head it with jet drop trimming, it 
you like, or else let it come from under the edge of 
the mantle without any heading. 

Soutuven Gire.—Get nainsook for a guimpe dress 
for next summer, Have sprigged embroidery for the 
yoke, collar, cuffs, and belt. Then have a full house- 
maid skirt with a hem and tucks, and wear a sush with 
it. If you want a more elaborate dress, there are pat- 
terns of sheer muslin with embroidery for trimming, 
sold in boxes, with design for making, that come with- 
in your price. 

Romona.—Get plain gray cloth of the very light 
weight prepared for spring suits, and have it made by 
any of the designs illustrated in Bazar Nos. 9 and 10, 
Vol. XVIII. Get golden brown frisé velvet for man- 
tle, vest, and front breadth of a dress of repped silk or 
of satin merveilleux. A small velvet bonnet with gilt 
trimmings should match this suit. For your mother 
get ottoman silk, with cord passementerie and some 
dull jet beads for trimming. It is expecially fashion- 
able to go to Old Point Comfort during Lent, bnt it is 
visited at all sexusons. Your blue wool will make a 
pretty suit for breakfast and morning walks. Have a 
velvet vest, collar, cuffs, and borders in the basque, the 
apron over-skirt, and the lower skirt. 

Canvorra.—Oricntal lace will be used again for trim- 
ming mull dresses. Make your white cloth dress by 
any of the designs for tailor gowns sliown on page 165 
of Bazar No. 10, Vol. XVIII. Trim the black cash- 
mere with bands of watered ribbon or else wool lace, 
and make by either of the pretty models given for wool 
dresses in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X VILL 

Ovp Sussorimer.—For an inexpensive bridal dress 
get white satin surah, and make it with a trained skirt 
trimmed across the front with some Oriental lace 
flounces. Have the waist pointed back and front, and 
also pointed in the neck, White satin or kid slippers 
and white stockings. gray or brown bison cloth 
will be suitable for trav ng, made in tailor style, with 
a short coat of the same. Then have either a small 
straw bonnet or a close round hat of the straw, trimmed 
with velvet and with étamine. Yes; a black silk dress 
is a useful part of a trousseau at any season of the 
year. Fora summer silk get a figured India silk, either 
cream white or blue ground, with small figurea, and 
combine it with plain silk the color of the ground. 
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Thunder Cave. Broncho Park. Walgamott’s Island. 




















The Bridal Train. Bell's Island. Bridal Veil Falls, 60 feet high. 
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WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “Jupirn Suakrsreann,” “ A Prinorss oF 
Tuuxe,” “ Mao.vov or Dare,” Eto. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A NEW ARRIVAL, 
TERY early one Sunday morning, while as yet 
all the world seemed asleep, a young lady 
stole out from the little hotel at Lairg, and wan- 
dered down by herself to the silent and beauti- 
ful shoves of Loch Shin, The middle of March 
it was now; and yet the scene around her was 
quite sunvmer-like ; and she was a stranger from 
very far climes indeed, who had ventured into the 
Highlands at this ordinarily untoward time of the 
year; so that there was wonder as well as joy in 
her heart as she regarded the fairy-land before 
her, for it was certainly not what she had been 
taught to expect. There was not a ripple on the 
glassy surface of the lake; every feature of the 
sleeping and faintly sun-lit world was reflected ac- 
curately on the perfeet mirror: the browns and 
yellows of the lower moorlands ; the faint purple 
of the birch woods; the aerial blues of the dis- 
tant hills, with here and there a patch of snow; 
and the fleecy white masses of the motionless 
clouds. It was a kind of dream-world—soft-toned 
and placid and still; the only sharp bit of color 
being the scarlet-painted lines of a boat that float- 
ed double on that sea of glass. There was not a 
sound anywhere but the twittering of small birds; 
nor any movement but the slow rising into the 
air of a tiny column of blue smoke from a distant 
cottage ; summer seemed to be here already, as 
the first light airs of the morning—fresh and clear 
and sweet—came stealing along the silver surface 
of the water, and enly troubling the magic pic- 
ture here and there in long trembling swathes. 
The young lady was of middle height, but look- 
ed taller than that by reason of her slight and 
graceful form; she was pale, almost sallow, of 
face, with fine features, and a pretty smile; her 
hair was of a lustrous black ; and so, too, were 
her eyes—which were large and soft and attract- 
ive. Very foreign she looked as she stood by the 
shores of this Highland loch; her figure and com- 
plexion and beautiful opaque soft dark eyes per- 
haps suggesting more than anything else the Span- 
ish type of the South American woman ; but there 
was nothing foreign about her attire; she had 
taken care about that; and if her jet black hair 
and pale cheek had prompted her to choose un- 
usual tones of color, at all events the articles of 
her costume were all correct—the warm and serv- 
iceable ulster of some roughish yellow and gray 
material, the buff-colored, gauntleted gloves, and 
the orange-hued Tam o’ Shanter which she wore 
quite as one to the manner born. For the rest, 
one could easily see that she was of a cheerful 
temperament; pleased with herself ; not overshy, 
perhaps; and very straightforward in her look. 
However, the best description of this young lady 
was the invention of an ingenious youth dwelling 
on the southern shores of Lake Michigan. “ Car- 
ry Hodson,” he observed on one occasion, “ is just 
a real good fellow, that’s what she is.” It was a 
happy plirase ; and it soon became popular among 
the young gentlemen who wore English hats and 
vied with each other in driving phantom vehicles 
behind long-stepping horses, “Carry Hodson ? 
—she’s just the best fellow going,” they would 
assure you. And how better can one describe 
her? There was a kind of frank camaraderie 
about her; and she liked amusement, and was 
easily amused; and she labored under no desire 
at all of showing herself “ bright”—which chief- 
ly reveals itself in impertinence; but, above all, 
there was in her composition not a trace of alarm 
over her relations, however frank and friendly, 
with the other sex; she could talk to any man— 
old or young, married or single—positively with- 
out wondering when he was about to begin to 
make love to her. For one thing, she was quite 
eapable of looking after herself; for another, the 
very charm of her manner—the delightful open- 
ness and straightforwardness of it—seemed to 
drive flirtation and sham sentiment forthwith out 
of court. And if, when those young gentlemen 
in Chicago called Miss Carry Hodson “a real gi 
fellow,” they could not help remembering at the 
same time that she was an exceedingly pretty 
girl, perbaps they appreciated so highly the priv- 
ilege of being on good-comrade terms with her 
that they were content to remain there rather than 
risk everything by seeking for more. However, 
that need not be discussed further here. People 
did say, indeed, that Mr. John C, Huysen, the ed- 
itor of the Chicago Citizen, was more than likely 
to carry off the pretty heiress; if there was any 
truth in the rumor, at all events Miss Carry Hod- 
son remained just as frank and free and agree- 
able with everybody—especially with young men 
who could propose expeditions and amusements. 
Now there was only one subject capable of en- 
tirely upsetting this young lady's equanimity ; 
and it is almost a pity to have to introduce it 
here; for the confession must be made that, on 
this one subject, she was in the habit of using 
very reprehensible language. Where, indeed, 
she had picked up so much steamboat and back- 
woods slang—unless through the reading of Tez- 
as Siftings—it is impossible to say; but her fa- 
ther, who was about the sole recipient of these 
outbursts, could object with but little show of au- 
thority, for he was himself exceedingly fond, not 
exactly of slang, but of those odd phrases, some- 
times half humorous, that the Americans invent 
from day to day to vary the monotony of ordina- 
ry speech. These phrases are like getting off 
the car and running alongside a little bit; you 
reach your journey’s end—the meaning of the 
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sentence—aH the same. However, the chief bug- 
bear and grievance of Miss Carry Hodson’s life 
was the Boston girl as displayed to us in fiction; 
and so violent became her detestation of that re- 
markable young person that it was very nearly 
interfering with her coming to Europe. 

‘“‘ But, papa dear,” she would say, regarding the 
book before her with some amazement, “ will the 
people in Europe think I am like that?” 

“They won’t think anything about you,” he 
would say, roughly. 

“ What a shame—what a shame—to say Amer- 
ican girls are like that /” she would continue, ve- 
hemently, “The self-conscious little beasts— 
with their chatter about tone and touch and cul- 
ture! And the men—my gracious, papa, do the 
people in England think that our young fellows 
talk like that? ‘ Analyze me ; formulate me!’ he 
cries to the girl; ‘can’t you imagine my environ- 
ment by the aid of your own intuitions?” I'd 
analyze him if he came to me; I'd analyze him 
fast enough: ‘ Nine different sorts of a born fool, 
and the rest imitation English prig.’ I'd formu- 
late him if he came to me with his pretentious 
idiocy; I'd show him the kind of chipmunk I 
am.” 

“You are improving, Miss Carry,” her father 
would say, resignedly. ‘You are certainly ac- 
quiring force in your language, and sooner or 
later you will be coming out with some of it when 
you least expect it; and then whether it’s you or 
the other people that will get fits 1 don’t know. 
You'll make them jump.” 

“ No, no, pappa dear,” she would answer, good- 
naturedly, for her vehemence was never of long 
duration. “I have my company manners when 
it is necessary. Don’t I know what lam? Oh 
yes,I do. I’m a real high-toned North Side so- 
ciety lady, and can behave as sich—when there’s 
anybody present. But when it’s only you and 
me, pappa, I like to wave the banner a littlhh— 
that’s all.” 

This phrase of hers, about waving the banner, 
had come to mean so many different things that 
her father could not follow half of them, and so 
it was handy in winding up a discussion ; and he 
could only remark, with regard to her going to 
Europe, and her dread lest she should be sus- 
pected of resembling one of the imaginary beings 
for whom she had conceived so strong a detesta- 
tion, that really people in Europe were as busy 
as people elsewhere, and might not show too ab- 
sorbing an interest in declaring what sle was 
like; that perhaps their knowledge of the Boston 
young lady of fiction was limited, and the matter 
not one of deep concern; and that the best thing 
she could do was to remember that she was an 
American girl, and that she had as good a right 
to dress in her own way, and speak in her own 
way, and conduct herself in her own way, as any 
French, or German, or English, or [talian person 
she might meet. All of which Miss Carry re- 
ceived with much submission—except about dress: 
she hoped to be able to study that subject, with 
a little attention, in Paris. 

Well, she was standing there looking abroad 
on the fairy-like picture of lake and wood and 
mountain—and rather annoyed, too, that, now she 
was actually in the midst of scenes that she had 
prepared herself for by reading, she could recol- 
lect none of the reading at all, but was wholly 
and simply interested in the obvious beauty of 
the place itself—when she became conscious of a 
slow and stealthy footstep behind her, and, in- 
stantly turning, she discovered that a great dun- 
colored dog, no doubt belonging to the hotel, had 
come down to make her acquaintance. He said 
as much by a brief and heavy gambol, a slow 
wagging of his mighty tail, and the upturned 
glance of his small, flat, leonine eyes. 

“ Well,” she said, “ who are you? Would you 
like to go for a walk ?” 

Whether he understood her or no, he distinct- 
ly led the way, taking the path leading along the 
shores of the loch toward Inver-Shin; and as 
there did not seem to be any sign yet of anybody 
moving about the hotel, she thought she might 
just as well take advantage of this volunteered 
escort. Not that the mastiff was overcommuni- 
cative in his friendliness; he would occasionally 
turn round to ‘see if she was following; and if 
she called to him and spoke to him, he would 
merely make another heavy effort at a gambol 
and go on again with his slow-moving pace. Now 
and again a shepherd’s collie would come char- 
ging down on him from the hill-side, or two or 
three small terriers, keeping sentry at the door 
of a cottage, would suddenly break the stillness 
of the Sunday morning by the most ferocious 
barking at his approach; but he took no heed of 
one or the other. 

“Do you know that you are an amiable dog, 
but not amusing ?” she said to him, when he had 
to wait for her to let him get through a swinging 
stile. “I've got a dog at home not a quarter as 
big as you, and he can talk twice as much. I 
suppose your thoughts are important, though. 
What do they call you? Dr. Johnson ?” 

He looked at her with the clear, lion-like eyes, 
but only for a second; seemed to think it futile 
trying to understand her; and then went on 
again with his heavy, shambling waddle. And 
she liked the clear freshness of the morning, and 
the novelty of being all alone by herself in the 
Scottish Highlands, and of going forward as a 
kind of pioneer and discoverer ; and so she walk- 
ed on in much delight, listening to the birds, look- 
ing at the sheep, and thinking nothing at all of 
breakfast, and the long day’s drive before her fa- 
ther and herself. 

And then a sudden conviction was flashed on 
her mind that something was wrong. There was 
aman coming rushing along the road after her 
—with neither coat nor jacket on—and as he 
drew near she could hear him say: 

“ Ah, you rascal! you rascal! Bolted again ?” 

He seemed to pay no attention to her; he ran 
past her and made straight for the mastiff; and 
in a couple of minutes had a muzzle securely 








fastened on the beast, and was leading him back 
with an iron chain. 

“Surely that is not a ferocious dog ?” said she, 
as they came up, and perhaps she was curious to 
know whether she had run any chance of being 
eaten. 

“The master had to pay five pounds last year 
for his worrying sheep, the rascal,” said the man, 
and the great dog wagged his tail as if in ap- 
proval. 

“Why, he seems a most gentle creature,” she 
said, walking on with the man. 

“ Ay, and so he is, miss, most times. But he’s 
barely three years old, and already he’s killed two 
collies and a terrier, and worried three sheep.” 

“Killed other dogs? Oh, Dr. Johnson!” she 
exclaimed, 

“ He’s sweirt* to begin, miss, but when he does 
begin he maun kill, there’s no stopping him. The 
rascal, he likes fine to get slippin’ away wi’ one 
of the gentlefolks, if he’s let off the chain for a 
few minutes—it’s a God’s mercy lhe has done no 
harm this morning; it was the ostler let him off 
the chain; and he’d have lost his place if there 
had been any mair worrying.” 

“No, no, no, he would not,” she said, confident- 
ly. “I took the dog away. If any mischief had 
been done, I would have paid—why, of course.” 

“Why, of cois,” was what she really said; but 
all the man knew was that this American young 
lady spoke with a very pleasant voice, and seem- 
ed good-natured, and was well-meaning too, for 
she would not have had the ostler suffer. Any- 
way, the mastiff, with as much dignity as was 
compatible with a muzzle and an iron chain, was 
conducted back to his kennel; and Miss Hodson 
went into the hotel, and expressed her profound 
sorrow that she had kept breakfast waiting; but 
explained to her father that it was not every 
morning she had the chance of exploring the 
Highlands all by herself—or rather accompanied 
by a huge creature apparently of amiable nature, 
but with really dark possibilities attached. 

In due course of time the wagonette and horses 
were brought round to the door of the little ho- 
tel; their baggage was put in, and presently they 
had set forth on their drive through the still, sun- 
lit, solitary country. But this was a far more 
pleasant journey than his first venturing into 
these wilds. He had been warning his daughter 
of the bleak and savage solitude she would have 
to encounter ; but now it appeared quite cheerful 
—in a subdued kind of way, as if a sort of Sun- 
day silence hung over the landscape. The pale 
blue waters of Loch Shin, the beach woods, the 
russet slopes of heather, the snow-teuched azure 
hills along the horizon—all these looked pretty 
and were peacefully shining on this fair morn- 
ing; and even after they had got away from the 
jast trace of human habitation, and were monot- 
onously driving through mile after mile of the 
wide, boggy, hopeless peat-land, the winter colors 
were really brighter than those of summer, and 
the desolation far from overpowering. If they 
met with no human beings, there were other liv- 
ing objects to attract the eye. A golden plover, 
standing on a hillock not half a dozen yards off, 
would be calling to his mate; a wild-duck would 
go whirring by; a red-plumed grouse-cock would 
cease dusting himself in the road, and would be 
off into the heather as they came along, standing 
and looking at them as they passed. And so on 
and on they went, mile after mile, along the fair, 
shining Strath Terry, the morning air blowing 
freshly about them, the sunlight lying placidly on 
those wide stretches of russet and golden bog- 
land, and now and again a flash of dark blue 
showing where some mountain tarn lay silent 
amid the moors, 

“And you thought I should be disappointed, 
papa dear?” said Miss Carry, “or frightened by 
the loneliness? Whiy, it’s just too beautiful for 
anything! And so this is where the Clan Mackay 
lived in former days ?” 

“Ts it?” said her father. “I wonder what they 
lived on. I don’t think we’d give much for that 
land in Ilinois. Give forit? Guess you couldn’t 
get a white man to trade for that sort of land; 
we'd have to ask Wisconsin to take it and hide 
it away somewhere.” 

“ What are those things for?” she asked, indi- 
cating certain tall poles that stood at intervals 
along the road-side. 

“Why, don’t you know? These are poles to 
tell them where the road is in snow-time.” 

“Then it is not always May in these happy 
latitudes ?” she observed, shrewdly. 

He laughed. 

“I heard some dreadful stories when I was 
here in January; but I don’t believe much in 
weather stories. Anyhow, we've got to take what 
comes now, and so far there is not much to howl 
about.” 

And at last they came in sight of the ruffled 
blue waters of Loch Naver, and the long yellow 
promontories running out into the lake, and the 
scant birch woods fringing here and there the 
rocky shore, with the little hamlet of Inver-Mudal 
nestling down there in the hollow, and far away 
in the north the mountain masses of Ben Hope 
and Ben Loyal struck white with snow. And 
she was very curious to see the kind of people who 
lived in these remote solitudes, and the pretty 
sloe-black eyes were all alert as the wagonette 
rattled along toward the two or three scattered 
houses, and perhaps, as they drove up to the inn, 
she was wondering whether Ronald the game- 
keeper, of whom she had heard so much, would 
be anywhere visible. But there was scarcely 
any one there. The Sabbath quiet lay over the 
little hamlet. Mr. Murray appeared, however— 
in his Sunday costume, of course—and an ostler, 
and presently Miss Carry and her father were in 
the sitting-room that had been prepared for them 
—a great mass of peats cheerfully blazing in the 
eapacious fire-place, and the white-covered table 
furnished with a substantial luncheon. 
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“ And what do you think of your future maid ?” 
her father asked, when the pretty Nelly had left 
the room. 

“Well, I think she has the softest voice I ever 
heard a woman speak with,” was the immediate 
answer. “And such a pretty way of talking— 
and looking at you—very gentle and friendly. 
But she won’t do for my maid, papa; she’s too 
tall; I should want to put a string round her 
neck and lead her about like a giraffe.” 

However, she was pleased with the appearance 
and manner of the girl, and that was something ; 
for, oddly enough, Mr. Hodson seemed to imagine 
that he had discovered this remote hamlet, and 
was responsible for it, and anxious that his daugh- 
ter should think well of it, and of the people she 
might meet in it. He called her attention to the 
scent of the peat; to the neatness with which 
the joints on the table had been decorated with 
little paper frills; to the snugness and quiet of 
the sitting-room; to the spacious character of 
the views from the windows—one taking in Cle- 
brig and the loch, the other reaching away up to 
Ben Loyal. All these things he had provided 
for her, as it were; and it must be said that she 
was a most excellent travelling companion, al- 
ways content, easily interested, never out of hu- 
mor. So, when he proposed, after luncheon, that 
they should go along and call on Ronald Strang, 
she readily consented ; no doubt a keeper’s dwell- 
ing in these wilds would be something curious— 
perhaps of a wigwam character, and of course 
filled with all kinds of trophies of his hunting. 

Well, they went along to the cottage, and Mr, Hod- 
son knocked lightly on the door. There was no an- 
swer. He rapped a little more loudly; then they 
heard some one within, and presently the door was 
thrown open, and Ronald stood before them, a book 
in one hand, a pipe in the other, no jacket covering 
his shirt sleeves, and the absence of any neck-tie 
showing a little more than was necessary of the 
firm set of his sun-tanned throat. He had been 
caught unawares, as his startled eyes proclaim- 
ed; in fact, he had been reading “ Paradise Re- 
gained,” and manfully resisting the temptation 
to slip on to the gracious melody of “ L’ Allegro,” 
and “Il Penseroso,” and “ Lycidas”; and when 
he heard the tapping he fancied it was merely 
one of the lads come for a chat or the last news- 
paper, and had made no preparations for the re- 
ception of visitors. 

“How are you, Ronald?” said Mr. Hodson. 
“T have brought my daughter to see you.” 

“Will ye step in, sir?” said Ronald, hastily, 
and with a terrible consciousness of his untidy 
appearance. “Ay, in there—will ye sit down 
for a few minutes—and will ye excuse me—I[ 
thought ye werna coming till to-morrow—” 

“Well, I thought they might object to driving 
me on aSunday. I can’t make it out. Rerhaps 
what I have read about Scotland is not true. Or 
perhaps they have altered of late years. Any- 
how, they made no objection, and here I am.” 

In the- midst of these brief sentences, each 
pronounced with a little rising inflexion at the 
end, Ronald managed to slip away and get him- 
self made a little more presentable. When he 
returned, the apparent excuse for his absence 
was that he brought in some glasses and water 
and a bottle of whiskey; and then he went toa 
little mahogany sideboard, and brought out a tin 
vase of biscuits. 

“You need not trouble about these things for 
us ; we have just had lunch,” Mr. Hodson said. 

“Perhaps the young lady—” said Ronald, tim- 
idly, and even nervously, for there was no plate 
handy, and he did not know how to offer her the 
biscuits, 

“Oh no, I thank you,” she said, with a pretty 
and gracious smile; and he happened to meet 
her eyes just at that time, and instantly became 
aware that they were curiously scrutinizing and 
observant, despite their apparent softness and 
lustrous blackness. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





A TALE OF RUF. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. 


F all the tired passengers of the midnight ex- 
press bound eastward over the Old Colony 
road, perhaps there was not one more thorough- 
ly used up than John Coleman, Esq., of the law 
firm of Coleman & Riggs, Ashland, Massachusetts. 
From the morning of November 1, when he had 
started for San Francisco, till the evening of this 
December 1, he had been constantly on the wing. 
To aggravate his fatigue, the trip, in a business 
view, had been highly unsatisfactory, if not un- 
necessary. 

But as he drew nearer home his scowl vanish- 
ed, and the lines about his firm mouth softened. 
Stretching his long-suffering limbs across the 
seat, he spread the Hvening Journal between his 
aching eyes and the glare of the bobbing lamps, 
and indulged in tender speculations. How would 
Rue look when he appeared before her next 
morning, two days earlier than he had promised ? 
She might be watering her plants in the bay- 
window, and he would walk in nonchalantly, as 
if he had left her the evening before, and say, 
“Good-morning, Rue,” and she would drop her 
watering-pot and rush toward him, all smiles and 
blushes, erying, “Oh, John! John! how glad I am 
to see you! how I’ve missed you!” 

Dear, warm-hearted, impulsive little Rue! She 
certainly was fond of him. He wished he had 
never been such a brute as to reproach her about 
Mr. Lynde. He was convinced now that she had 
not really cared for the fellow. She had only 
been cordial with him in her free, girlish way. 
What charming, inimitab!e ways she had! The 
lover’s reverie merged into a dream. Mr. Cole- 
man was unconscious of the slacking up of the 
train at B , and of the entrance of two young 
gentlemen into the seat in front; but the name 
of Miss Rue Haywood, spoken almost in his ear, 
aroused him like an electric shock. 
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“ Mr, Lynde is bewitched with her, that’s plain,” 
continued the voice. ‘ He’s having a fine time 
out of Coleman’s absence.” 

“ Pluperfect,” said an answering voice, “They 
say Miss Rue wouldn’t mind Coleman’s taking 
himseif off for good.” 

“He’s an able man. You know there’s talk 
of running him for Congress.” 

“Oh yes; he’s ‘a dig,’ and all that; but he’s a 
crotchety fellow. Makes Miss Rue walk Span- 
ish,I hear. By-the-way, how are she and Mr. 
Lynde coming on with the operetta? I had to 
cut last rehearsal.” 

“Famously. Miss Rue’s solo will bring down 
the house. Lynde thinks the entertainment will 
foot up at least one hundred dollars toward the 
new organ. He’s jubilant. I believe that in- 
strument comes next to Miss Rue in his affee- 
tions. Can’t he get the music out of it; though ? 
Halloo, here’s Ashland !” at 

Wincing beneath his newspaper, Mr. Coleman 
had recognized the voices as those of two college 
students returning from a lecture at B . For- 
getful at last of travel-stain, weariness, and head- 
ache, he waited till the youths had left the car, 
then walked out at the opposite end, his whole 
energies engrossed in weighing the evidence so 
gratuitously afforded. How far could he rely 
on current gossip? What attitude should he as- 
sume toward Rue? Morning found him unde- 





cided. He must be governed by Rue’s own man- 
ner. As a test of her feelings toward him he 


would ask her for his sake to withdraw from 
the operetta. If she loved him she would do 
this cheerfully. If she would not do it—Mr. Cole- 
man had not provided for the latter contingen- 
ey when Bridget ushered him into Mr, Haywood’s 
parlor. Miss Rue and Mr, Lynde were practicing 
a duet for the operetta, both too rapt to observe 
the intruder—a fact inexplicable on musical 
grounds to poor Mr, Coleman, who did not know 
the notes apart, or care to know them, Accord- 
ing to his inference, the young people were ab- 
sorbed in each other, and he was off in limbo. 
Under these circumstances it may not be strange 
that his face, that instant spied by Miss Rue, was 
not the face of an amjable man. It promptly 
reminded Mr. Lynde of a waiting pupil, and hav- 
ing congratulated Mr, Coleman on his safe return, 
he hustled his music under his arm and departed 
in haste. 

Miss Rue wheeled the big easy-chair in front 
of the grate, playfully forced her sullen suitor 
into it, and perched herself on its arm to hear 
about his journey. Had he beenill? No? Then 
he must be fearfully tired. She knew his head 
ached. Shouldn’t she try to magnetize it, and put 
him to sleep ? 

No, he preferred that she should not. 
kept his eyes closed too long already. 

As well might a zephyr have attempted to pet 
an iceberg. With a shiver Miss Rue slipped 
from her perch, and seated herself with her work 
in a neighboring rocker. What had come over 
John? She had never seen him like this before. 
He did not seem a bit glad to meet her. He 
turned away from the distracting vision, mental- 
ly preparing his brief—this astute lawyer, as ig- 
norant of the nature of a girl as an elephant of the 
structure of a rose. Presently he began about the 
festival. He admitted that Rue had once con- 
tided to him her intention of participating in an 
operetta, but he had supposed an operetta to be 
something like an oratorio, not a jumble of silly 
love songs. Did she think it becoming in her- 
self, an engaged young lady, to carol amorous 
ditties from morning to night with a tuneful 
swain ? 

“They are burlesques, John—only burlesques. 
If I had dreamed of your disapproving, | wouldn't 
have promised to sing; but | can’t retract now.” 

“Not when I particularly request it, Rue?” 

“Indeed, no, John. I have the leading part. 
I can’t refuse to act without offending Mr. Lynde.” 

“On the other hand, you can’t persist in acting 
without offending me.” 

“Now, John, do be reasonable. How should 
I feel, announcing at the next rehearsal that I 
must be excused—Mr, Coleman was not willing 
to have me connected with the operetta? What 
would Mr. Lynde think ?” 

“Oh, if his opinion has more weight with you 
than mine, I will retire.” 

“John, you’re too absurd. Can’t you see how 
ridiculous it would look for me to throw up my 
part the moment you came home? People would 
say vou were jealous of Mr. Lynde.” 

“The jackanapes !” 

“ And that you were a Blue-beard. 
not sure but they’d be right.” 

“Tf I’m a tyrant, Rufelle, you’re an amazingly 
fearless Fatima.” 

“T don’t propose to be your Fatima, John.” 

What did Rue intend by that? The wrinkle 
in Mr. Coleman’s forehead deepened into a trench, 
his brown face flushed like an oak in October. 

“ Please lay aside paradoxes, Rufelle. Do you 
mean you don’t wish to marry me? Rumor has 
told me as much.” 

In truth Miss Rue had meant nothing of the 
kind, but her lover’s insulting tone exasperated 
her into silence. Had it come to this, that she 
could not wink without first consulting his lord- 
ship? Her blue eyes flashed ominously, the steel 
hook in her fingers darted in and out of her cro- 
cheting with a murderous rapidity. 

“Rumor has told me as much,” repeated Mr. 
Coleman, as impressively as if he had been ad- 
dressing a jury. 

‘* And you let people talk about me, John, and 
listen to what they say !” 

“T might have known that a girl who would 
not respect my dignity could not value my esteem. 
Tyrant or not, Rufelle, at least I’ve no desire to 
rivet galling fetters. Henceforth you are free to 
sinile upon Mr. Lynde or any other gentleman.” 

Had he omitted the last sentence, affectionate, 
kindly little Rue could even then have “ made up” 
with John, but this was too much for her temper. 


He had 





John, I’m 





Snatching the golden circlet from her engagement 
finger, she flung it at her lover, with cheeks 
aflame. 

“Take back your ring,” cried she; “the girl 
who wears it should be a saint or a simpleton, 
and I’m neither. Good-by, John.” 

Auburn head erect, chin in air, she swept out 
of the room with all the stateliness possible to a 
slight girl of five feet two. She felt hers to be a 
righteous indignation. John had no reason—no 
earthly reason—to treat her so. She would not 
personate patient Griselda for the amusement of 
the village. 

“John wants to bend the whole world to his 
will,” mused she, angrily, peeping through her 
chamber blind as he stalked away chewing his 
black mustache; “he wants to bend the whole 
world to his will, and I won’t be bent. Our en- 
gagement is broken, and I’m glad of it.” 

For full fifteen minutes she was unequivocally 
glad. 

John Coleman thought that he too was glad. 
Walking fiercely on, he squared his broad shoul- 
ders, and told himself that the engagement had 
been a mistake—an error of judgment. A grave, 
self-made man of thirty should have been wiser 
than to trust his happiness to the keeping of a 
gay, capricious maiden, Why had he been so 
dotingly fond of the child, so hoodwinked by 
her coquetries? Blind, drivelling idiot that he 
was, the sooner he was buried again in the law 
the better. The man’s soul was hot within him. 
He reviewed his lonely, joyless orphanhood, his 
sharp tussle with the world to wring from it his 
present competence. Not until the latter had 
been secured had he allowed himself to think of 
marrying this bright young beauty, who as a 
school-girl had first captivated his imagination. 
To have asked Rue Haywood to become his wife 
while he had no adequate means for her support 
would had been in his opinion dastardly and con- 
temptible. No: he had awaited the time when 
he could offer her a name and a position. He 
had wooed her honorably, and from that day to 
this had hardly so much as glanced at any other 
girl, That he had not wanted to glance at any 
other girl had no bearing whatever upon the case, 
yet the lawyer’s stern eye moistened as he thought 
of the three months of happiness which had been 
his before this brilliant new organist appeared 
upon the scene with the graces and accomplish- 
ments admired by ladies, and scorned by himself, 
matter-of-fact John Coleman. From the outset 
he had distrusted the winsome gallant’s influence 
over Rue, with what reason the sequel had proved. 

Shocked at his partner’s ill looks, Mr. Riggs 
in greeting him asked if he had had a chill. 

“ Yes, something of that nature,”’ was the grim 
reply. “How about the suit of Ingalls versus 
Wade? I find a flaw in the indictment.” 

Mr. Coleman was in the mood for finding flaws. 
His habitual self-control had deserted him. Once 
he nearly annihilated Mr. Riggs for casually men- 
tioning Mr. Lynde and his reported engagement. 

“Oho! Irecollect now: Coleman had a lien on 
the young woman himself. Queer I should have 
forgotten,” mused the discomfited advocate, dip- 
ping his pen in the ink. 

That night Mr. Coleman had a chill—no meta- 
phorical heart ague, but a genuine physical, bone- 
shaking rigor that demanded blankets and hot 
bricks and a heroic dose of quinine. 

“ He’s caught malaria from some of those con- 
founded Western bog-holes,” said the doctor 
aside to the landlord. ‘ Unless we break it up, 
he’s in for a fever, See that he has a good nurse. 
I'll be round in the morning.” 

The landlord himself sat up with the patient, 
and a busy night he had till daybreak, when Mr. 
Coleman sank into a drowse. The weary watch- 
er improved this opportunity to steal away for a 
nap, and sent his son to take his place by the 
bedside. After an hour’s sleep the sick man 
awoke refreshed, the ringing in his ears greater, 
but the throbbing of his temples less, the pain in 
his limbs no longer absolutely unbearable. 

“Heigho! that you, Harry ?” he said, catching 
sight of the boy munching an apple for entertain- 
ment. ‘ Where were you when I came home last 
night? I didn’t eee you.” 

“At St. Mark’s, sir, blowing the organ, 
Lynde has hired me for the quarter.” 

“Oh, he has, has he?” Mr. Coleman turned 
over in bed, and scowled at the smoky lamp 
chimney. Soon he flopped back again. “Do 
you like this Lynde fellow, Harry ?” 

“ Tip-top; everybody does.” 

Mr. Coleman groaned. 

“Is the pain coming on again, sir? 
anything for you ?” 

“Nothing, thank you, my boy; I’m pretty es- 
sentially done for. I'd like to hear you talk, 
though. Tell me what’s happened while I’ve 
been away. What's this Lynde been up to?” 

“Oh, he’s been flying round, you’d better be- 
lieve.” 

“ Been doing a stiff business, I suppose, driving 
out with the ladies ?” 

“He’s been driving out with Miss Haywood 
some. I haven’t seen him with anybody else.” 

The invalid suppressed another groan, 

“They've been looking at dishes and curtains 
and things.” 

Mr. Coleman rose savagely upon his elbow. 
This was ten thousand times worse than he had 
dreamed. ‘The story I’ve heard, then, is true, 
Harry: Mr. Lynde is going to be married.” 

“Why, how did you know, Mr. Coleman? He 
said it was a secret. He let me go all over his 
house yesterday—he’s hired Lunt’s cottage, cor- 
ner of Vine Street—and things shine, I tell you. 
You just ought to see those carpets. Miss Hay- 
wood helped him pick ’em out. The other wo- 
man don’t suspect a thing.” 

“ What other woman ?” 

“ Why, the woman Mr. Lynde is going to mar- 
ry. She lives down in Maine. She thinks after 
the wedding on Christmas she’s coming with Mr. 
Lynde to his boarding-house ; but instead of that, 


Mr. 


Can I do 





sir, he’s going to fetch her right home to this bully 
cottage. Tl bet she’ll be surprised.” 

Mr. Coleman dropped back upon the pillow 
with an expression a Raphael might have despair- 
ed of reproducing. He lay there a few minutes 
reflecting, then sat bolt-upright, his towel-begirt 
head in bold relief against the mahogany head- 
board. 

“Blow out the lamp, Harry, please, draw up 
the curtains, and hand me my writing-desk there 
on the table. I'll give you a dollar if you'll car- 
ry a message to Miss Haywood for me this morn- 
ing.” 

“Bless my soul, Coleman, you’re as tough as a 
pine knot!” exclaimed the doctor, bolting in as 
his patient sealed the note. “You had ague 
enough last night to shake a sensitive mortal into 
the grave, and here you're up and attending to 
business. Let’s feel your pulse. Rapid yet, but 
softer. If you’re prudent you'll be out in a few 
days.” 

Harry rushed off on his errand, and delivered 
Mr. Coleman’s billet into the hands of Miss Rue 
herself, who in his private opinion looked very 
sober and red-eyed. 


“Dear Rue” (thus ran the missive),—“ I’ve 
been having a chill, one of the bona fide castanet 
order, I hope you'll do me the favor to believe 
it was coming on at your house. If I raved furi- 
ously and behaved worse than a savage, as I know 
I did, do forgive me, dear. I'm coming to beg 
pardon on my knees as soon as they are firm 


enough. Inclosed please find your ring. Ever 
thine, JOUN. 


“P.$.—Don’t on any account withdraw from 
the operetta,” 

“ Poor dear soul, how ill he must have been!” 
mused loving little Rue, slipping the cherished 
ring back upon her finger. ‘ But I hope he isn’t 
going to be subject to these chills,” she added, 
with a doleful look, “I do hope he isn’t, for the 
sake of both of us.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent.] 

T becomes more and more difficult to predict 
what will and what will not be worn, in pro- 
portion as the season advances and fashion be- 
comes less and less monotonous. Will the cato- 
gan, or the low coiffure with the hair falling on 
thé nape of the neck, be in vogue? Yes; but this 
will by no means abolish high coiffures and the 
knot on the top of the crown. 


Will long wraps 
be worn this spring ? 


Yes; but not to the exclu- 
sion of small short visites, mantles cut short be- 
hind and with tabs in front, and capes or pel- 
erines long enough to be confined to the waist at 
the back. Are thick stuffs to be worn? Yes, 
and among others Pékins with wide stripes in 
dark colors ; but there are also many transparent 
tissues, a notable one of which is mohair or An- 
gora lace. The growing fashion of lace dresses 
has given rise to this material, which is manufae- 
tured in black, cream, white, in all colors, and 
even in two colors combined. It is worn over a 
skirt of silk, of the same or a harmonizing color, 
and, trimmed with a little lace, makes a charming 
costume. Other new thin stuffs just out are very 
transparent veilings strewn with small flowers 
embroidered in tapestry stitch with silk and gold 
—for fashion is literally enamored with gold, and 
displays it prodigally everywhere. There is much 
gold lace to be seen in ruches about the neck and 
sleeves, as well as gold embroidery, and quantities 
of galloons and passementeries interwoven with 
gold. There are also in preparation for next sea- 
son rough-surfaced stuffs, crinkled, and at tle 
same time almost transparent; these are rather 
odd than pretty, but perhaps for this very reason 
this so-called summer bison cloth will be a sue- 
cess. Another material has alternate stripes, one 
of canvas, and consequently transparent, and one 
that is thick and of vivid colors. 

Wrappings will be very long on one hand, and 
quite short on the other. The former are de- 
signed for morning and travelling wear, and are 
ranked among négligé garments. The others are 
made of stuffs of all sorts, from classic black 
silks and gauze up to the richest satins, with large 
velvet flowers in variegated tints on a light ground, 
which are trimmed with passementeries of ex- 
travagant richness, priceless laces, and gold em- 
broideries, and which naturally are reserved for 
the most elegant of spring toilettes. The spring 
season has emphatically become the season of 
elegance in Paris. Paris dresses, displays its 
splendors, has its social réunions and amuse- 
ments, and crowds its pleasures solely into the 
time from March to the Grand Prix of Long- 
champs, which takes place toward the end of 
June. The rest of the year, for-the wealthy 
Parisian, is passed in the country, at watering- 
places and the sea-side, and during the months 
of January and February in the south. This 
short sketch seems necessary to explain the fluc- 
tuating character of the present styles. They 
participate, like the season during which they at- 
tain their height, in both winter and summer; 
without consenting to renounce rich stuffs and 
all their accompanying display, the attempt is 
still made to dress more simply in the spring. 

Long cloaks of fine wool, plain or brocaded, or 
of thick-repped soft silk, are always lined with 
silk of some bright color, or at least of a differ- 
ent color from the wrap; sometimes plain silk, 
but often striped or brocaded. 

The short wraps called small visites resemble 
mantelets. Some of these are made of black 
velvet brocade with a satin ground lined with 
flame-colored silk, and trimmed with black lace 
and a profusion of jet. Others, which scarcely 
extend beyond the waist at the back, form short 
tabs at the front, with sleeves that are connected 
with the back and very short and high full shoul- 
ders, are of ottoman silk striped with gold and 














brocaded with velvet flowers ; the trimming con- 
sists of passementerie of mingled chenille and 
gold, and a short fringe to match on the edge. 
Some have their chief ornament on the sleeves 
in the guise of a large motif of passementerie, 
straight at the lower edge and terminating to- 
ward the armhole in three points; a pointed mo- 
tif of the same kind is placed on the back, and 
another is cut in halves, one for each side of the 
front. 

These wraps retain their favor by reason of 
the difficulty encountered in vulgarizing them. 
They owe their value to their finish, the richness 
of their ornaments and material, and therefore 
can never become as commonplace as long cloaks 
of, say, the military guard-coat style, which is so 
widely imitated. There ave long cloaks, howev- 
er, which are in no danger of becoming hackney- 
ed; witness those of rich black armure silk, with 
the sleeve and the piece with which it is connect- 
ed to the lower edge of black satin brocaded with 
velvet flowers; nothing more, but that is quite 
sufficient. There are also long cloaks of wool 
trimmed with braid, studded with nail heads or 
stars of steel, set on to simulate a large side 
pocket. 

There are also short curved jackets and small 
visites, which are exactly the same length as a 
basque-waist. Small cut-away jackets are far 
from being abandoned by young girls. Some of 
these are made of light cloth in sand-color, lined 
with silk of the same shade, with a velvet collar 
of the same tint descending in the form of revers 
to the waist, or even to the lower edge; at the 
throat a metal clasp holds the fronts together 
without joining them; the sleeve is quite full, 
with a velvet cuff. For clasps and agrafes By- 
zantine designs predominate. Much of the fancy 
jewelry called Theodora is seen, in old silver, 
with turquoises, rubies, and emeralds, compris- 
ing necklaces, bracelets, brooches, clasps - and 
buckles of all sizes, and even entire belts, with a 
plaque at the front. 

An attempt has been made, which it may be 
well to chronicle, since it may succeed. This isa 
skirt in full pleats all around except on the front, 
and an over-dress of some light tissue, with- 
out pouf, covering the skirt, for a ball dress. 
This fashion, which has been adopted by some 
young girls, is very suitable for summer toilettes. 
For light summer stuffs corsages pleated on the 
shoulders, crossed in front, with a belt and very 
long ends, are announced. 

Among the laces to be used next season for 
trimming evening dresses and very elegant small 
visites one of the richest and prettiest has the 
outlines of the pattern embroidered in cut gold 
beads, and even the meshes of the ground sown 
with beads. 

It would not be difficult to find more than one 
detail to censure in our present fashions, but 
nothing seems uglier than a low-necked corsage 
brought into immediate contact with the flesh by 
the absence of any ruche or lace whatever to 
fill the place of the lingerie whose object it is to 
interpose between the flesh and the dress, and 
which can be changed when it is soiled. At pre- 
sent there is absolutely nothing used, and not 
only is the effect produced artistically ugly, but 
the practice is inimical to neatness. Another 
fashion, that is not much more becoming, is the 
bright red cravat worn by men—a very narrow 
band encircling the neck, and making the wearer 
look as if he had been guillotined, the slender 
red band defining the section made by the knife. 

But what is pretty, and very pretty, is the fash- 
ion of corsages different from the skirts, but har- 
monizing with them, as, for example, a skirt in 
old green (faded green) and a corsage of satin 
in the same green brocaded with velvet flowers 
of variegated tints at once bright and very soft. 
This is done in all stuffs and colors, and gives 
variety to the toilette. 

The mania for matching things is carried to 
extremes. Thus, if one has a dress trimmed with 
blue, a blue handkerchief is carried with it; if 
one trimmed with red, a red handkerchief—sug- 
gesting the thought that the wearer uses a piece 
of her dress trimming as a handkerchief. 

If there is to be retrenchment in the matter of 
lingerie, could not our linen at least be spared ? 
And yet chemises are made for travelling of black 
surah! 

A glove designed for evening wear comes to a 
point on the wrist, and continues above in a sort 
of lace sleeve of the same color as the glove, al- 
most plain, and extending to the elbow and be- 
yond it. EmMELINE Raymonp, 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Carrot Pupyine.—This is a very nice pudding, one 
of whose recommendations ix that it has not at all the 
flavor of carrot. Take the yolks of fifteen eggs, beat 
them up very light, and add to them fifteen table- 
spoonfuls of white sugar and fifteen of melted butter ; 
boil a few carrots, mash them up fine, and strain them 
through a colander. Take four even table-spoonfals 
of this carrot and add it to the padding. The color 
imparted is beautifully rich, and the pudding as ele- 
gant a8 a transparent one. Bake in puff paste; eat 
when warm, not hot, and sprinkle thickly over the top 
both sugar and nutmeg. 

Mo.asses Cake.—Three eggs, one cup of molasses, 
one cup of sugar, one quart of flour, one large spoon- 
ful of soda, and a half cup of sour milk. Add the soda 
dissolved in the sour milk last. Season highly with 
ginger alone, or ginger, cinnamon, and cloves. Rol! 
out and cut into round cakes, baking in a stove pan. 

Prune Proxi.x.—Take five pounds of dried Turkish 
prunes, wash through several waters to cleanse, then 
put them in a broad-mouthed stone jar, pour over 
them boiling water, and let them steep until they are 
plump, like fresh plums, but be sure not to let the 
skins be broken. Now put on to boilina preserving 
kettle one quart of vinegar, one pound and a half of 
sugar, a tea-spoonful of ground cloves, and the same 
quantity of cinnamon; as soon as the vinegar boils, 
pour it hot over the prunes, from which every particle 
of water has been drained. This pickle is a novelty, 
and particularly grateful in the spring, when the sup- 
plies of the store-closet are apt to run low. A yet 
more economical way of preparing prunes as pickle, 
which we have just tried successfully, is to use the 
syrup left from our jar of sweet peach pickle made in 
the fall. The peaches having been all used, a quantity 
of spiced syrup Was thus utilized, which would other- 
wise have been of no use at all. 
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Mending Basket.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tur wicker basket is stained light brown and lined with red cotton sat- 
teen. On the outside the arched cover is decorated with two jute bands, 
each six inches wide, in which the woven pattern is embroidered over in 
open fancy stitches with colored wools and tinselled cord. The two bands 
are connected along the middle by crochet chains in maroon wool crossing 
from one to the other, and around the outside the edges are finished with 
several rows of chain stitch scallops, of which the inner ones are worked 
with wool and the outermost with tinselled cord, with pompon tassels at- 
tached to them. The sides are veiled with a net-work in maroon Smyrna 
wool, For these make a chain foundation of the length required, and in 
the 1st row work by turns 5 chain and a single crochet on the following 
8d stitch. In the following rows work 5 chain and a single around the 

next 5 chain in the 
preceding row; nar- 
row as required at 
the sides, and slope 
to a point at the bot- 
tom. The thick line 
which edges the 
sides and bottom is 
worked as follows: 
* A chain stitch, 





Figs. 1 and 2,.—Casuwere Dress.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-11. 
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Figs, 1-3.—Neck-W£ar.—Two-rairps Size. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fe ar i 
drawn out about an inch and a quarter long. - i \ } 
then 5 times by turns put the wool around i 
the needle and take a loop through the chain : vie i a 
stitch, but draw out all the loops to the same Hh | | i 
length, then work them all off tegether; re- i 
peat from *. When the piece is long enough 
join it to the net-work by a row in tinselled 
cord, working by turns a single around the 
next scallop and: the next chain of the edging 
and 3 chain. For the spray with which the 
front is ornamented, work one of the large 
rosettes shown in Fig. 2, on page 205, in the 
following manner; Take one thread of Smyr- 





Fig. 2.—Derrai or Crocnet-Work For 
Wwe Sraire or Arauay, Fre, 1, on 
Pace 205.—Fuit Size. 


Fig. 1.—Srreet Sort. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs.29-40. 
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YOUNG GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


Fig. 2.—Movenice D:xss. 
For description see Supplement. 


na wool and two of tinselled cord with it; wind them three times around 
a mesh an inch in width, or around two fingers of the left hand, lift the 
loops on the crochet-needle, and work them off together with the stitch 
that is on the needle; repeat this 17 times, and then form a double 
rosette with 10 of these loops on the under and 8 on the upper row. 
Fasten a small pompon at the centre. Work a second rosette a little 
smaller, and work a bud like that illustrated in Fig. 3, on page 205. For 
the latter work with wool 10 chain stitches, and going back over them 
pass 1, and work a slip stitch, a single, a short double crochet, a dou- 
ble, 2 treble, a double, a short double, and a single on the rest; repeat 
this once, then sew the last 4 stitches of both leaflets together on the wrong 
side, and trim it with a tuft of tinselled cord. Work the stems in chain 
stitch, and group the parts as shown in the illustration. The feet, handles, 
and edges of the basket are trimmed with crochet cord and pompons. 


Handkerchiefs. 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on 
page 205. 

Fig. 1 is a white 
foulard _ handker. 
chief, edged with a 
fall of Mechlin lace. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Srerce Dress.—Back snp Front. 
For description see Supplement. 





Figs. 4—-6.—Nerck-W rar.—Two-rirps Size. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2 has a centre of fine linen cambric, sur- 
rounded with an applied border of embroidery 
on Brussels net. 


Newspaper Rack.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 213. 
Tue sides of this gilded wicker rack are 
draped with scarfs of olive plush. Each of 
these is six inches wide, and is trimmed with 
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iw in a crochet edging at its lower edge, to which 


small pompon tassels are attached. This 
edging is worked with olive tapestry wool and 
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Fig. 3.—Detaiu or Crocuet-Work For 
Narrow Srrire or Aracnay, Fic. 1, on 
Pace 205.—Fuuu Size. 
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Fl tinselled cord; with the 
2 together work Ist a 
row of picots, each con- 
sisting of 5 chain stitch 
and a single crochet on 
the Ist of them. For 
4 the 2d row, which is 
; worked with wool only, 
work by turns a single 
around the next picot 
and 5 chain. At the 
middle of the sides 
where the scarfs are 
festooned a small spray 
of crochet pansies is 
fastened. For one of 
these (see Fig. 2, on 
page 205) * take a dou- 
ble thread of copper- 
colored wool and work 
8 chain stitches, then 
with a single thread a 
slip stitch on the first 
of them, a single cro- 
chet, a short double, 14 , 
double, a short double, Fig. 1.—Bracerer. 
and a single around the 

8 chain; repeat from + 4 times, but in the Ist and 
3d repetitions work 2 chain and 2 double more, and 
in the 2d 4 chain and 8 double. After completing 
the 5 petals work the stem in connection, making a 
chain of the required length and a single on each 
chain stitch. Edge the petals and stem with tin- 
selled cord, a slip stitch and a chain around every 
stitch. Work a second smaller blossom, and vein 
} them with two shades of olive chenille. The edges 
and corners of the rack are trimmed with large 
single pompons and clusters of smaller ones, 


the most learned contrapunt- 
ist of his time. He wrote 
a Storia della Musica, pro- 
digious for learning, yet it 
must be admitted that in ar- 
rangement of his subject, the 
busy scholar made clumsy 
work of it. This grand work 
of his life oecupied him thirty 
years, and during this period 
Martini collected seventeen 
thousand volumes and manu- 
scripts, for all of which he 
was in large measure indebt- 
ed to Farinelli, the most re- 
nowned singer in Europe. 








‘HIGH STATE WAS 
HERS IN GRAND 
APPARELMENT.” 
a a was written concern- 

ing an Oriental lady of 
royal blood; it as well in- 
cluded. a very remarkable 


" style of head-dress. An in- 
Fig. 2.—BrackELer. fir 








of small plaits of in- 

tensely black hair fell over 
her shoulders and cheeks, and the daintily poised 
head shone as if decked with a cascade of diamonds ; 
and no wonder, since about a jaunty little cap of blue 


Lay 


satin, perched airily above the shining braids, were 
twined quadruple strings of brilliants of the finest 
water; these almost covered the cap, and one thought 
only of the glittering gems. A necklace of large pearls 
encircled the royal throat, while just below it was a 
chemisette of gossamer silk. Her robe was a ruby-col- 
ored silk, open in front like a pelisse, having graceful 
loopings at each knee, in this way adding effect to the 
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Fig. 1.—Kirr Surr ror Boy From 4 To 6 Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. YeEaRs OLD.—Bacx.—[ For Front, see Page 204. ] 
For pattern and description see Supple- For description see 
ment, No. IIL, Figs. 17-26. Supplement. 

Border in long oe 
: mings of white ro- 
Cross Stitch settes lavishly 
Embroidery. dropped here and 
See illustration on there. Flowing 


page 205. 
Tus design for 
geometrical linen 
embroidery is to 
be worked in cross 
Fig. 1.—Cuiva Stix Trr.—[See Fig. 2, on stitch with French 


trousers of white 
sitk, ample folds of 
which half hid the 
tiny yellow morocco 
slippers, formed a 
sort of brilliant mo- 





Page 212.] working cotton of saic, if one may so Fig. 1.—Emsroiperep Suran Tiz.—[See 
fife. : a ‘ic. 2 ace 2OH 
For description see Supplement. two colors. characterize alady’s Fig. 2, on Page 5] 
dress, For description see Supplement. 


Lace anp Ripson Trroat Bow. 
For description see Supplement. 


Bracelets.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE are linked bracelets of 
nugget gold, Fig. 1 chased in floriated 
rococo style, and Fig. 2 in simpler 
renaissance designs, 

























THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


N this department of research an 
ardent lover of sweet sounds and 
pleasant harmonies tells us that 
“the literature of the most polite na- 
tions of Europe is rich in this special 
line of study.” Italy stands forth 
prominently, but one must go back'a 
little further, giving credence to the 
claim of “learned Saracens, who, in 
translations, carried Greek literature 
into Spain, illuminating music as 
well as philosophy.” Among labori- 
ous historians of music, none rank 
higher than Padre Martini, born at 
Diagonal Crora Jacket.—Cur Parrern, No. 3684: Price, 25 Cents. Bologna, Italy, early in the sixteenth 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIT., Figs. 51-56. century; he was specially known as 


Vetvet Brocape Snort MANTLE 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 12-16. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
ONE OF THE BEST TONICS., 

De. A. Arkinson, Prof. Materia Medica and Derma- 
tology, in College of Physicians and Surgeons, Balti- 
more, Md., says: “It makes a pleasant drink, and is 
one of our best tonics in the shi ype of the phosphates 
in soluble form.’’—[{Adv,)} 





CAUGHT BY AN OCTOPUS. 

A prver who was trying to find pearis off the Alaska 
coast, found none, but found himeelf, all of a sudden, 
in the grasp of an ugly octopus with arms twenty- 
seven feet long. Such an experience is rare; but 
there are thousands of ong who are caught by dys- 
pepsia, which is quite as bad. An octopus hates to 
let go. So does dyspepsia. Brown’s Iron Bitters set- 
tles dyspepsia, and makes it loose its cruel grip. Mrs. 
Schmidt and her daughter, of 1836 Conway Street, Bal- 
timore, were both cured of dyspepsia by the use of 
Brown's Iron Bitters.—{ Adv.) 





1S THERE A CURE FOR CONSUMPTION? 

We answer unreservedly, Yes! If the patient com- 
mences in time the use of Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Med- 
ical Discovery,” and exercises proper care. If allowed 
to run its course too long’ all medicine is powerless 
to stayit. Dr. Pierce never deceives a patient by hold- 
ing out a false hope for the sake of pecuniary gain. 
The “Golden Medical Discovery” has cured thousands 
of patients when nothing else seemed to avail. Your 
druggist has it. Send two stamps for Dr. Pierce's 
complete treatise on consumption with numerous 
testimonials. Address World's Dispensary Medical 
Association, Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—[Adv.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the 
skin, imparting to the same a peculiar softness 
and clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is 
applied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theat- 
rical profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perxiz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. } 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 

Throat Diseases commence with a Cold, Cough, or 
over-fatiguing the voice. These symptoms are allayed 
by the use of * Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Sold only 
in boxes. Price 25 cents.—[Adv.} 





SURNETT’S COCOAINE, 
Tur Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kills dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous ¢ rrowth 
of the Hair. Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are inyari- 
ably acknowledged the purest and best.—[ Adv.) 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and whoiesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Tae WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 














HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and al] mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for latest Catalogue. 





INDELIBLE INK. 
No preparation and only a 


common pen needed. Estab- 


lished 50 Years. Superior 
or decorative work on linen. Received 
Centennial ‘Medal & «& Diploma. Sold everywhere, 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bramsery & Arustrona’s factory ends, calle 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 

which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors, Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St. » Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD, 


Unlike any other Lap-Board made, 
No Sdn Holds itself on the lap. 
> work just where you place 
it eighs only 2 pounds. Specially 
adapted for lady canvassers, Address 
T. E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. Particniare free. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


















GOLD MEDAL, et 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass. 


The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 
DELICIOUS CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
THE COST AND TROUBLE, 


Sold in Boxes at 18 
j cents, sufficient for 3 
pints, and 36 centa, 
suficient for 7 pints, 
A GREAT 
LUXURY. 


Inventors and Manufacturers, Aurrev Birp & Sons, 
Birmingham, England. Sold by all Grocers. 


PASTRYS EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and & 21 Park PI., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U.S. A., 
SWEETS? will Mail Free, on “a ot address, “ Pas- 
Mailed try & Sweets,” a little work coutaining 
ae io. Practical Hints & Original Recipesfor Tasty 
Free. Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris 
usual purgatives, is ayreea- 
bie to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 


Fruit Lozenge 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
rai congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sold by all Draggists 
TAMAR, wilike pills and the 
feres with business or nih tenagesiael 


ld by leading pa ay 
id fi ix illus. circular. 

















RAN-NEW SET OF CARDS and Sept. and Oct. 
Catalogue for 4c. A. G. Bassett, Rochester, N. Y. 





PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. SHAW, 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No. 54 West 14th St., New York City. 


Three doors from Macy’s. 

L. SHAW’S world- 
renowned MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 
WAVE, with the im- 
proved Elastic Spring, 
clasps softly on the 
forehead, and imparts 
instantaneously a 
marvellously youth- 
ful appearance; no § 
nets or hairpins re- 
quired; from $5 up- 
ward. Ladies’ own 
hair made up into 
same. 5000 FRONT 
PIECES of every de- 
scription, and of best 
workmanship, soid at 
less than cost, and 
below any house in 
the city. : 

MY GRAY HAIR » 
depot is known as the largest, finest, and most relia- 
ble; and, as to prices, I cannot be undersold. 

Gray Hair warranted genuine or money refunded. 

Hair cutting and cnrling on the premises, by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 
2 cents each. Marie Antoinette Feather - Light 
Switches, naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 

Goods can be sent, C.O.D., free of charge, with 
privilege of returning at my expense. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 
BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Sealy, Pimply, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
infancy to old’ age, are positively cured by the 
Cortoura Remepixs. 

Curioura Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Curttoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prep f-om Coticura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin D seases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chepped and Vily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Corser, 50 cents; Re- 
BOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25 cents, Prepare | by the Porrer 
Deve anp Cuemioar Co., Bosron, Mass. 

2” Send for “ How ro Curr Sri Diseases.” 


CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


Send for our 25¢. package, consisting of 25 
pieces silk, velvet, and satin, in sizes suitable for mak- 
Ing crazy patchwork. ailed on receipt of price. 
Setistection J gris or money refunded. ‘Adare 88 

BROWN & HALL, 1293 Broadway, New York. 
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MATCH + L638 FOR THG 


“Rats 


A BRIGHT | HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED ‘BY ‘USING y 


PEARS’ 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
 Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.2.S, Pres. or THE Rovat Cor. or SURGEONS, 
EnGianp, AND AZZ orner LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


*, Countless Beanteous Ladies, including Mrs. Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtnes 


_— ws 


SOAP. y 


AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. | 


E Thefollowing from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of th 


ds of T: 





Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATEL. 


nA SHAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR Drao-v- r 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION” Z lel 3334 Cia. 


= p Soap is for Sale through- 
Ye * out the Civilized Worid. 























JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, 


HAVE THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF BLACK AND WHITE COTTON 
WASH FABRICS TO BE FOUND IN 
THE CITY, CONSISTING OF SATINES, 
BATISTES, JACONETS, ARMURES 
ROYAL, KOECHLIN DIAGONALS, 
CAMBRICS, CALICOES, GINGHAMS, &c. 

SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 
ON REQUEST. 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY. 


OUR CAT: 


alogue has over 


1700 Illustrations 


Of New and Choice Stam p- 
ing Patterns for Ken- 
sington, Outline, and 
Rococo Embroide ry, 
Kensington and Lustro 
Painting, Braiding Pat- 
\ terns, Alphabets, "Mono- 
A grams,etc, Price, 15 cts. 

OUR INSTRUCTION 
BOOK gives full direc- 
tions for Dry and Wet 
Stamping, tells how to make the Powder and Paint, 
also gives eoageg - sy ag Kensington, Lustro, and 
Hand Painting. Price. 

SPECIAL OF. FE Re :—These 2 Books for 2 cts, 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT, 


With this Outfit you can do your own Stamping, also 
Stamping for others, 
( UR New 1885 Ourrit has a Complete Alphabet (26 
letters) for Hat Bands, Napkins, etc. Also, 35 
Stamping Parreuns, Designs of Daisies, Roses, 
Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, Scallops, Vines, etc. Price- 
list of Floss, Aracine, Chenille, Silk, etc., 5c. In- 
srkvortion Book and BIG CATALOGUE (mentioned 
above) containing over 1700 Illustrations, We send 
this Outfit by mai! for $1.00, 

Extra Strampine Parreens:— Morning Glories, 
10c. Apple Blossoms, 10c, Sheaf of Wheat, \5c. Clus- 
ter of Strawberries, 10c. Forget-~me-nots, 15c. Calla 
Lily, le. Pansies, 15c. Pond Lilies, 5c. Outline De- 
sign, 10c. Golden Rod and Asters, lic. Sprig of Sumac, 
lic. Poppies, 5c. Woodbine, lc. 

SPECIAL OFFER: 
ment for $2.00. 








Everything in this advertise- 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


Barbour’s Macrame Flax ‘Threads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macrame Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; 0 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some _ in company 
with a genuine Instruction Boo 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, ——. Philadelphia, St. Louis 
ihc ea San Francise oO. 





Cool until MARCH Ist, OUR 

















« 
SGORGUINET TE:¢) 
WITH ROLL ae Ob macic 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE LANTERNS, 
HARBACH i ORGAN ( CO. ” PHILAD'A, “PA, 
SUN TYPE WRITER $i2, Practical Machine, 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Cloaks and Suits. Send 
post-office order, one dollar. MADAME A. LOFTUS, 
NEW YORK No Cequsiasion Charged. 
DRY GooDs PREMIUM CATALOGUE, 
JENNINGS & CO., 
116 West 23d | Ste, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
_P. oO. Box 1654, New York, 
JULIA 9 PPI ° 14th St., N. ¥. 
NEW YORK SHOPPING, 
and highest references. Send for circular. Address 
MRS. C. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City. 
Me ona! FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 
SHOPPING Spottar, "Por circuter, adaress 
wee PURCHASING AGENCY, 


S, sent 
RENCH CUT AND PINNED PAPER PATTERNS 
ee ... Avenue du Trocadero, Paris, France. 
ADDRESS 
BY MAIL. 
For circular, address 
For the Million. 
For circular, address 
N, 
Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
also Jeane. at the Retail prices. No commission 
MISS G. JONES, 209 E. 31st St., N. Y. City. 
West 14th St., cor. 5th Ave. 





All kinds of shopping done at less price than indi- 
viduals ean. buy for themselves. Send for circular. 
MRS. H. M. HOLDREDGE. 
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LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Of 23d St., N.Y., 
IN THEIR GREAT 


Val Sal 


Offer large lines of Dry Goods of exccl- 
lent material, at prices without parallel 
in the History of the New York City 
Dry-Goods Trade, as they are determined 
to sell off their entire stock before mov- 
ing to their New Stores. 





To out-of-town customers, unable to attend this sale, 
price-lists will be sent on application. 

The high reputation of our establishment for 
nearly fifty years is a guarantee that custom- 
ers will be well and faithfully served. 


Of 23d 


Le Boutillier | ats 
‘eet 
‘Brothers, | NEW YORK. 


oud 
Cael Lith, 


SPRING CLOTHS, ETC, 


Now open, Spring Importation in Ladies’ 
Plain and Fancy Dress Cloths, in New De- 
signs and Colorings, manufactured specially 
for Tailor-made Suits in English, 
Scotch, Also, 
men’s Suitings, Trouserings, etc., in Latest 
English Styles from all the luting European 
manufacturers, 


French, 


and Irish Fabrics. Gentle- 


SDroadwvouy AS 19th ot. 





MRS. C. 
THOMPSON, 


HAIR AND COSMETICS, 
32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 


English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and upward 

FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, and 
great varieties and shades. 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful _ ara aud requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $ 

GR ey HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


MRS. LANGTRY’S SECRET OF BEAUTY is su- 
perior and better than any preparation in the market. 
Guaranteed perfectly harmless. Price, $1 and ¢2 
per bottle. 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES 
is indelible. Will not hurt the most delicate skin. 
50c. and $1.59 per bottle. 

KOSMEO POUDRE, the finest and most exquisite 
powder ever used. Makes the skin Jike enamel. 50c. 
and ¢1 a box. 

PALM KOSMEO, for whitening and preserving the 
skin, is a necessity in every family. Will surely pre- 
vent chapping, roughness of the skin, and pimples. 
Will prevent and eradicate wrinkles. Pri ice, $1 and $2 
per box, 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
382 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 


MBROIDERY STAMPING OUTFIT. 


25 latest designs in Pe d Patterns for 
Kensington, , Ribbon-work, 
etc.. from 5 t size. Wild rose; 
istles; Golden-rod and 
y, ‘Wheat and Cornflower ; 
sy Nots; rge Frul 

; Birds and Butterflies a 


LANGTRYS in 


, tint for lips and cheeks, 

















4 etc., with materials an 
RP plying ; ‘also a sheet of ove: 





out heat, used by professiona) 
e, $1.50. ington and Lust 
ught by matt Stamp for circular. 
Mrs A. SELB “Ft Edward, N. ¥. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap-Pictures, 
no two alike. HITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y. 


ible liquid and powders, with | 


1 ularity of fini sh, 


ELBERUN 


de Ara bake goer eA 


“ELBERON FINE-1 


enema qe 
itL VELV ET” 


SLCLASS RY 


DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


Hygienical 
Preparations. 


og? F 


“> we 
ane . 
“s\ ” SOLD 


8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 
New York, Wholesale, 42 Murray Street. 





K LATEST. 

WHAT THE LADIES ARE NOW DOING. 

Yarrington’s CATCH ALL, or Waste 
Basket, tic Housekeeper’s Friend. Ove of 
the hundsomest and most useful articles for the Parlor, 
Chamber, Sitting-Room, Library, or Office. Fascinat- 
ing tomake. Costs nothing. You will not part with 
it when done. Pattern, showing design and giving full 
instructions, mailed on receipt of 25 cts. Silver or 
postage stamps received. Address 

H. L. YARRINGTON & CO., Boston, Mass. 












FROM MISS ANNIE PIXLEY. 


My Dear Mr. Levy,—Allow me to express my 
delight at the satisfaction your Lablache Pow- 
It is the finest that I have 
Yours truly 


ANNIE 


der has given me. 
ever used. 


PIXLEY. 


SILKS £2, PATCHWORK 


u 50 centand $1.00 p fan =r mest assortine mt ever < flere 








° ua of 
lilustrated Book « sti ns, &c. for ¢ work, free 
with every $1.00 talireg VALE SILK. ‘Won KS, Naw ‘Haven, Conn. 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 
only $1.50, Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 

L. A. SELBY, Fort EKdward, N.Y. 






I A Nb 
VA UAMag TICE the WEAR 








residence, 41 Appleton Street, 


the COST 


Ordinary Velv et. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT ae EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 


YY, Beauty of the Complexion 


and the Skin. 


LY CHARLES FAY, 


© Rue de la Paix, 


RICE POWDER 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. “ty 


, SOLD EVER YWHERE. 


CELEBRATED 


ESS Fashion Journal, 


L ART 3~ MOopDeE. 


Eacu Numper Contains 


4 Colored Plates, 


the latest Fashion Newsand is full ol Illustrations of the 
LATEST PARIS STYLES. 
Published MonthlySPECIALLY for DRESSMAKERS 
Per Year, os) Send 35 cts. (2 cent stamps) 
Six Months, 2.00.) Por Sample Copy. Address 
wWw.dJ. Morse, Publisher, No, 6, East 14th st. N.Y, 
Elegant Tailor Costumes appear in next Number 







uisito 
for the Toil- 
et. ONE cake on trial FREE on receipt of 10c. for post- 
ee Wellermun & Cie, 820 & 822 Bdway, New ore 


Drankenness and Opium Habit. 


These blighting diseases absolutely ‘cured -_ the system 
restored to a healthy condition by C. C. BEE D., 
well known here. Send stam 





tty ny or call at 
ston, Mass. 





Mary Anderson writes: 
I am delighted with 
your Coraline Corset. It 
is perfect in fit and ele- 
gant in design and work- 
manship. 








SSS 


\\ \ 








. h 


AB DQ a 


rfect satisfaction. 





353 BROADWAY, New York, 








Coraline is not Hemp, Jute, Tampico, or Mexican Grass. 
Coraline is used in no goods except those sold by WARNER BROTHERS. 
The genuine Coraline is superior to whalebone, and gives honest value and 


Imitations are a fraud and dear at any price. 
For sale by all leading merchants. Price from $1.00 up. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 


141 & 143 WABASH AVE., Chicago. 
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PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and 


They are made of the finest silk and 


best Australian Wool, and are the most thoroughly reliable 


goods in the market. 








H.C. FP. 


KOCH & SON 


Are now prepared to show or make 
to order at short notice Ladies’, 
Misses’, and Children’s 


COSTUMES, SUITS, 
And WRAPS, 
At extremely moderate prices, thus 


Ladies to select 


enormous stock of Novelties in 
SILKS, RHADAMES, and 
DRESS GOODS 


Of every description, and have them made up 


enabling materials from our 


after French Patterns or our own exclusive styles. 
The moderate cost and rapid filling of all 
orders will be appreciated by every lady. 


Sixth Ave. and 20th St., N.Y. 


L¢ Boutilier Brothers 


Broadway and 14th st, N. Y., 


IN THEIR GREAT SALE, OFFER 


500 BRAIDED DRESS PATTERNS 


(all wool), at 
$10.25 each; worth $25.00. 
THESE COME IN BLACK, NAVY 


DRAB, FAWN, CADET CREAM, ETC., 
WITH GOLD OR SILVER BRAID 


BROWN, 
BRAIDED 


TO INTRODUCE THESE ELEGANT ROBES 
WE WILL SELL THIS LOT AT THE ABOVE 
| PRICE, WHICH IS NOT HALF THE COsT OF 





MANUFACTURE. 


BARGAINS IN SILKS, 


2000 yards Plain Pongee, 25c. per yard. 
Extra qualities of Plain Pongees, in pieces 18 to 
20 yards, 


$4.95, $5.50, $6.75, $7.75, $8, 
to $9.50 per piece. 


Summer Silks, in checks and stripes, 35c. 
Extra qualities in Summer Silks, 


A8c., 55c., 65¢., and 75c. 

25 pieces I rted Black 
, "Geen Gralet: - ; 79c. 

75 pieces I ted Satin-Fin- 
75 pieces Imported Satin-Fin 98e. 


ish Gros Grains, 


24-inch Lyons Black Dress) 
Silks, worth $2.50, ($1.50. 
ee }60c. ; * cost 80c 


40 shades, 
The above Special Bargains in Silks and Dress Pat- 
terns are worthy of immediate attention, as they can- 
not be duplicated. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well- selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette 
Made simply with boiling water or milk 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


Sold only 


Kensington m., vod all Tere, Contalnsinetus- 


» work Golden Rod, Coxcomb 
Sumac, Pussie Willow s, and 

Embroidery 66 other flowers, Tells THE PRop- 
ER COLORS hg petals, leaves, stems, 

— e aa me Z lis eh to PRESS, TRIM 
[as Pr 85. : 5 fo r$i. 

The. Colors ‘125 "NEW ‘STICHES ior 
Crazy Patchwork. Fu! instruc- 
ieee wad ten pages of stiches, re 
of Flowers.\ns4Nuans. Bey net 
Ly TEENS. New Book andNew 
n BOOK OF STAMPING 
} STAMPI 
Paar AMP to) designs. Showseach dee 
sign pheoyrehe Price lic. The biggest Catalogue out. 
w Stamping Outfit. Cont: ainse verything need- 
ed and 35 patterns for every kind of Embroide ry apd 
Kensington Painting. STAMPING Ay ILL NOT RUB. 
The best outfit ever offered for 
All four Books and the Stamping. Outfit, at 50. 
nd stamp for full dese ciption fof Outaits. Books, &c. 
T. E. Pi KER, Lynn, Mass, 


~ THEDINGEE & GONARD CO'S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


rie 
OTHER VARIETIES 9 0.321008 $4 


according to value. Send ie our New Guide, 76 pp 
elegantly illus, and choose from over 500 finest sorts 
QfGrem, THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester C Ong Pa. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Six1tu Avencx, New Yoru, 











